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Masonry Construction.* 
“The first cost of masonry should be its only 
cost, Though superstructures decay and drift away, 
though embankments should crumble and wash 


out, masonry should stand as one great mass of 
solid rock, firm and enduring.” 


HIS may sound very 
fine; “decay and 
drift away” rhyme 
nicely; but, in an 
absolute sense, 
nothing is en- 
during. Endurance 
is comparative and 
variable, depen- 
dent on climate, 

physical causes, and soon. Nor do we quite 
see why the superstructures especially should 
decay and drift away, as they are frequently 
structures of masonry. But, whether they 
be “super” or “ sub,” we are entirely in accord 
with the sentiments of the anonymous author 
of the lines above quoted in that masonry 
should be firm and enduring. 

Those lines are the text on which Professor 
Baker has built up his very interesting 
“Sermon on Stones.” He has given us from 
lllinois a work of great value, and has been 
equally happy in the selection of his details, 
and in the method with which he has placed 
his knowledge at the disposal of his students, 
smongst whom we believe he may reckon 
many on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
work, 552 pages in length, is divided into 
four parts :— 

Part I. Description and Characteristics 

of the Materials. 
» II. Methods of Preparing and Using 
the Materials. 
» ILI. Foundations. 
» IV. Masonry Structures. 
And an Appendix, 

These parts are subdivided into chapters, 
the chapters into articles, the articles into 
numbered paragraphs, and the numbered into 
annumbered paragraphs. It is, consequently, 
very easy, with the further assistance of a 
good “Table of Contents” and an index (not, 
perhaps, quite as copious as might have 
veen), to find our way to any particular point 
~ * particular branch of the subject on which 
information may be desired. 

P 2 the very first article of the book the 
uthor at once throws down a challenge 


* A Treatise 
CE, Prolene: onty Construction, by Ira 0. Baker, 





‘ of Civil 7 ‘ . 
—— University of | interest, and we heartily endorse the extract 
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ork : J, Wiley & Sons; London: Triib- 


which we are not loth to accept. He arranges 
the merits of good building stone in the 
following order, and also gives them 4 space 
in his book proportioned to the order of merit 
which seems best to him :— 


1. Cheapness. 
2. Durability. 
3. Strength. 
4, Beauty. 


It would have been better to have dispensed 
with any such statement of priority of im- 
portance. In the four lines he devotes to 
beauty, he says that it is “ an element of more 
importance to the architect than to the 
engineer,” and his ideas of what is beautiful 
appear to be comprised within the expression, 
“‘ The stone should have a durable and pleasing 
colour.” Beauty of form and of details seem 
to him almost necessarily excluded from the 
purview of the civil engineer, and to be con- 
fined to the consideration of the architect; 
but we have always held that these four 
cardinal merits should receive equal con- 
sideration at the hands of civil engineers and 
their employers. What merit is there in a 
structure being executed at a low cost if it is 
neither durable, strong, nor beautiful? It is 
not cheap at all at such a price. Nor is it 
cheap if either of these three factors is made 
to take an inferior position. There are many 
cases in which durability, or strength, or 
beauty must independently be of considerably 
greater importance than mere lowness of cost. 
There is no word perhaps in the English (or 
the American ?) language so much misinter- 
preted as the word “ cheap.” 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the author 
has committed himself to the remark that “it 
seems questionable whether the Parliament 
House in London can be made to endure as 
long as a timber building would stand, so 
great is the effect of the gases of the 
atmosphere upon the stone.” A good deal of 
nonsense has been written about this matter 
of the decay of the stone in the Houses of 
Parliament. The decay is very superficial, 
and no difficulty whatever is experienced in 
restoring or renewing the decayed surfaces. 
We are all aware now that a better selection 
might have been made of the stone for that 
important edifice, but there is no occasion to 
despair of the endurance of the structure on 
account of the stone which has been used. 

Most of the author's observations relating 
to the tests of building stones are full of 


a me te — 





Quarry Industry, U.S.A., vol. x.” as 
follows :—~ 
‘* Hardly any department of technical science is 
so much neglected as that which embraces the 
study of the nature of stone ; and all the varied 
resources of lithology in chemical, microscopical, 
and physical methods of investigation, wonderfully 
developed within the last quarter of a centary, 
have never yet been properly applied to the 
selection and protection of stone used for building 
purposes.” 
One of the most difficult tests to carry out 
satisfactorily is that which is to determine 
the tensile strength of a briquette of cement. 
The difficulties lie mainly in two directions : 
one being to get the briquette properly pre- 
pared, the other to get it made the right 
shape. As regards the first of these points, 
we have known cases where the contractor's 
foreman has been quite unable to gauge 
cement so as fulfil the condition specified 
regarding the strain per square inch of 
section which it should bear, whilst the em- 
ployer’s clerk of works has, by superior skill 
in gauging, made briquettes from the con- 
tractor’s cement to stand the strain readily, 
and thereby enabled himself to avoid the un- 
pleasantness of having to reject passably 
strong cement. This point was very forcibly 
commented on not long since by Mr. W. Y. 
Dent,* who speaks of it as “a sleight-of- 
hand that can only be acquired by practice.’ 
Professor Baker gives us the various modes 
specified in Germany, England, Austria, 
Franee, and Ameriea for testing tensile 
strength. The Germans attach a greater 
value to the tests with cement mortar than 
with the neat cement, the mortar being 
usually mixed in the proportion of one 
cement to three sand, both the hand- 
mixed and the machine-mixed mortars being 
ested. The French partieularly specify 
that sea-water should be used for admixture 
with the mortar, and that both the air and the 
water should be maintained at a uniform 
temperature of from 59 deg. to 64 deg. during 
the continuance of the —— — * 
weight) of water being to 
ot ve at and sand combined. With 
them, as with the Germans, and particularly 
with the Americans, great stress is laid on the 
excellence of the sand used for testing, 
crushed quartz being generally recommended 
of a size that will pass a sieve of from 300 to 
400 meshes to the square inch, and be caught 
by one of about 800 or 900 meshes to the 
aquare inch. It is well, doubtless, that tests 
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should be carried out with specially prepared 
sand to show what cement can —* what 
we really want to know when we are building 
is the strength of the mortar we are going to 
ms2 in a particular structure, and not espe- 
cially the strength of mortar containing sand 
which we are not going to use. The shape of 
briquette recommended by the Committee of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
may be described as very similar to that of 
the ne 80 —_ a in —— 
newspapers, is aslight modification o 
briquette adopted by * Board of Works. 

In the chapter on mortar, the author en- 


larges on the subject of mortars in which |. 


lime and cement are jointly used, and on the 
advantage in some cases of mixing slow and 
quick-setting cements together. He strongly 
recommends that “lime should be reduced to 
a oar before being added to the cement.” 
Of course the cost of the mortar is a good 
deal reduced, but you do not get equal 
strength. He adds that “ the mortar for the 
‘ordinary brickwork’ of the United States 
public buildings is composed of ‘ one cement, 
ne lime, and two of sand.’” The relative 
tensile strengths of mortars of this descrip- 
tion, and also of cement mortars, are illus- 
trated with admirable simplicity by means of 
diagrams with graduated » vertically 
for tensile strength in pounds, and horizon- 
tally for periods of time. The same kind of 
diagram is also advan usly used to show 
the transverse stren = oe of 
various compositions, except that in this case 
the vertical scale represents the modulus of 
rupture im pounds per square inch, and the 
horizontal scale the proportion of cement 

Curved lines at varying heights on 
the diagram t the several ages of the 
concretes tested. 

The author exercises his usual care and 
accuracy in the observations he makes on the 
effect of the admixtures of sugar and of salt 
with mortar. He considers that the best 
qualities of Portland cement derive no great 
advantage from being combined with sugar; 
that Rosendale (or magnesian) cement, mixed 
with from one-eighth to one-fourth per cent. 
of sugar, gains about 20 per cent. in tensile 
strength ; and that lime mortar gains about 
50 per cent. in tensile strength when the 

t of sugar added is about 10 per cent. 
of the weight of the lime. The practice in 
India is to add 1 Ib. of the coarsest sugar to a 
gallon of water, and he adds— 


“It is better to dissolve the sugar in the water 
than to mix it dry with the lime, since some limes 


in slaking burn the sugar, which blackens the mortar 
and destroys its strength.” 


As regards salt, he considers that, with ordi- 
mary and magnesian cement mortars, work can 
be carried on in frosty weather if salt be 
added to the water with which it is mixed, 
the rule usually adopted being as follows :— 


“ Dissolve 1 1b. of salt in 18 gallons of water when 
the temperature is at 32 deg., and add 1 oz. of salt 
for every degree below freezing point.” 


He considers that the addition of salt to 
Portland cement mortar does not seem to do 
either good or harm, and that mortar com- 
posed of one part Portland cement to three 
parts of sand is entirely uninjured by freezing 
or thawing; this is accounted for by estimating 
that the expansive force of water in freezing 
is less than the strength of Portland, but 
greater than that of Rosendale cement. 

We have observed with surprise the very 
scanty mention the author makes of selenitic 
cement and selenitic mortar, merely alluding 
to it in a casual way, as follows:—“The 
addition of plaster of Paris to common 
cement is the special feature of selenitic 
cement,’—a description of that valuable 
material which is neither sufficient nor suaffi- 
ciently accurate, and is an omission which is 
scarcely covered by the observation in the 
Preface that “it is neither wise nor possible 
to give in a single volume minute aetails.” 
It is possible, however, that selenitic mortar 
is not much used ae in America. 

_ Great stress is laid (and, in our opi ion, ve 
rightly) on the character and —— —F 
position of the material which cements 
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together the particles of which a stone is 
main! composed, called respectively “matrix” 
and “aggregate” when applied to concrete. 
This is a matter of extreme importance, but it 
is too often overlooked, especially in varieties 
of stone apparently hard, such as some of the 
igneous rocks, many of the limestones, and 
several of the grits. ame 
Dealing with the ures on exist 
masonry structures, author gives muc 
valuable information respecting the perma- 
nent loads on several lish and American 
bridges, and records his l opinion of safe 
loads as follows :— 
—— from 5 to 15 tons per eq. foot. 
—— 4 * * 
» 19, 20 x 9 
LimestoneAshlar ,, 20 ,, 25 ee * 
Granite Ashlar, | —— * 


But he is especially interesting in the para- 
graph relating to the importance of the mortar 
as affecting the strength of masonry, and 
shows how completely all theories of strength 
may be upset by the quality and quantity of 
the mortar :— 


“Experiments made upon brick piers 12 in. 
square and from 2 ft. to 10ft. high, laid in mortar 
composed of one volume Portland cement and two 
sand, show that the strength of the masonry is only 
about one-sixth the strength of the brick. An 
increase of 50 per cent. in the stren of the 
brick produced no appreciable effect on the strength 
of the masonry; but the substitution of cement 
mortar (one Portland and two sand) for lime mortar 
(one lime and tbree sand), increased the strength of 
the masonry 70 per cent,” 


Although it does not materially affect the 
int of the argument, there is, evidently, a 
Fittle slip in the passage which has been 
uoted, for, on referring to the table giving 
the details of the experiments on brick piers, 
it is evident that the author should have used 
the word decreased in place of increased ; and, 
in place of a gain of 70 per cent., it should 
have been put as a loss of 60 percent. in using 
lime in place of cement in the mortar. More- 
over, whilst the brick masonry with cement 
mortar was one-sixth, with lime mortar it 
was only one-tenth of the compressive strength 
of the bricks. The description of lime is not 
stated. 

The thickness of mortar in the joints of the 
best ashlar masonry is especially noticed,— 
public buildings in cities 4 of an inch, bridge 
piers, abutments,and large arches from ? to 
2 of an inch, smaller masonry ? to 1 inch in 
thickness, and he adds, “ the less mortar used, 
the stronger the wall, therefore the thinner 
the joints and the larger the blocks, the 
stronger the masonry, provided the surfaces of 
the stones do not come in contact.” We 
have in our mind's eye the walls still stand- 
ing at Samos, in Cephalonia, thousands of 
years old, though with no roof to shelter 
them, and other ancient testimonials of skill. 

In that part of the work relating to founda- 
tions we have a oa and almost 
exhaustive treatise. e author truly says,— 


**Probably no branch of the engineer's art re- 
quires more ability and skill than the construction 
of foundations. .... The decision as to what 
general method of procedure will probably be best 
in any particular case is a question that can be de- 
cided with reasonable certainty only after long ex- 
perience in this branch ot engineering. ... . The 
experienced engineer, even with all the information 
which he can derive from the works of others, finds 
occasion for the use of all his knowledge and best 
common sense,” 


Certainly ; but after this grave warning it 
is rather startling to the student or the novice 
to be told that “it is unpardonable that any 
liability to danger or loss should exist from 
the imperfect comprehension of a subject of 
such vital importance.” 

Who is there amongst us who has had 
much to do with the design and execution of 
engineering and building works, that has not 
had his judgment upset in this respect some 
time or other in the course of his career? 
Unfortunately, our misdeeds are too apparent 
when we have erred. The doctor may kill 
his patient without his blunder being detected, 
but we cannot kill ours. We may putty u 


pretty penny of cost to someone. But we a 
not expect to remain unpardoned. ee 
The observations on foundations on clave 
sandy, and semi-liquid soils are well wor 
Seoring-sveer af — 
~power soil,” which the suth 
divides under four heads :—(] * ania 
depth (S) by foundation ; 3* in 
site ; compacting (?) the soil: 
¢) by adding a layer of * The oe 
ealing with some troublesome springs in} 
ing the foundation of the ary desk at # 
Brooklyn Navy Yard is given i : 
we will not repeat the account of all the 


rough-and-ready remedies — 
ak Yast they hit off one which ‘as somite 
A few pages further on we find an interesting 


collection of portraits of our old enemies, 
cracks due to insecure foundations, 


considers most suitable for calculating 
extra pressure temporarily to bear on 
certain points of structure, as the ed, 
of the base of a tall column or chimney, } 
the force of wind, and his observations on 
this matter are well worthy of our reader’ 
attention. “If,” he says, “the maximum 
pressure exceeds or is ly near the 
ultimate strength of the soil, the base must 
be widened.” 
Over and over again in the course of this 
book valuable data of work executed are given, 
and in that part of the work devoted to pile 
foundations for masonry we have a goo 
example of work with screw piles. “Fe 
depths of from 15 to 20 ft., an av of 4 to 
8 ft. per day is good work for y han 
labour.” 


We have next a close examination of the 


relative merits of the two Regering 
in operation for driving »— the steam 
hammer and the drop hammer,—with an e- 

osition of the disadvantages of the ve 

river. After a lucid description of the mode 
of sinking piles by means of the water-jet, the 
author compares the respective ot 
the water-jet and the hammer, 


especially in stiff clay. pees — 
There is a necessary severity displayed in 
the remarks on the variable results * 
from the different formule (which ate su 
divided by the rer ne tage > 
empirical formule) for ca , 
porting power of piles. agp 
“Many engineers, instead of inquiring into the 
relative —— une —*— i brs Bo 
f all ule they can ’ : 
that they have af — on the combined 
wisdom of the profession.” mo 
The whole of the chapter relating to 
point is well worth — study, and bears 
the stamp of having been investigated —J 
thoroughly. The author is of opimon — 
“the deduction of a — —— 
supporting power of a pile 18 stricuy, 
———— subject for mathematical investi- 
gation, as the conditions cannot be 
with mathematical precision.” But he pre 
ceeds to out the whale * laying 
very special stress on the value of t ! 
rine Aaa of the /ast blow, and the necet 
sity for adzing off the head of the tet 
ao as to present a sound and solid 
the last, or test, blow of the hammer. 


most reliable one to be used in practice is— 


P = 100 (wh + (0d? - wigs — 
P being the pressure in tons, which just move ~ 
the pile the very small distance d, #4» 
the j . 


blow, in feet: to be 
measuring the movement of & 
2 ft. or 3 ft. below the head. 

© 4, 4» weight of the ram, in tons. 


He admits that, after all, it is only 
mate, and is based mai 


pile, but that “probably the error 
by the ap imati ‘ material.” 








eracks, but they wild widen and widen, until 


the inevitable underpinning bas to done, at a' 


Weisbach and Rankine’ 
i and examined, 


The author presents us with the equatios — 
and formule (aided by diagrams) sia. 
ing the 


that 
they can often be advantageously used together, 


The equation that he works out to be the 


d ,, 4 penetration a the pile, +.¢., te 
tance the pile is moved by ib . 


co-efficients of elasticity of the ram and th q 
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— — 
empirical formule, those of Beauf. , Nylstrom, 
Sander, Trautwine, aud —— are 
criticised, and rejected for that evol the 
suthor. He then, as in most parts o this 
lent work, compares theory with practice, 
and gives & few results of actual measure- 
ments taken, and of recorded safe loads, as 


follows :— 

Piles driven 32 ft. into sand sustain 20 tons each. 

Piles driven 28 ft. into sand sustain 13} tons each. 

Pijes driven 16 ft. into alluvial mud sustain 20 to 
Stonseach, ~ ee 

Piles driven 30 to 40 ft. into sand sustain 70 tons 
each. 


The chapter on “Foundations under 
Water” contains in Article I an admirably 
clear and instructive section of an ordinary 
coffer-dam, and a few words in the next page 
explains the reason why puddle is improved 
by an admixture of gravel, as follows :— 


“With pure clay, if a thread of water ever so 
auall fads a passage under or through the puddle, 
+ will steadily wear a larger opening. On the 
other hand, with gravelly clay, if the water should 
wash out the clay or fine sand, the larger particles 
will fall into the space and intercept first the 
coarser sand and next the particles of loam which 
are drifting in the current of water; and thus the 
whole mass puddles itself better than the engineer 
could do with his own hands. An embankment of 
gravel is comparatively safe, and becomes tighter 
every day. While a clay embankment may be 
tighter at first than a gravelly one, it is always 
liable to breakage.” 


Timber is much more freely used for 
subaqueous foundations for masonry im 
America than in Europe, and the work con- 
sequently contains far more explicit imstruc- 
tions than usual about cribs and crib work, 
and (as previously noted) about piles, with 
several important examples of executed work, 
including that for the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
(which crosses the Hudson about 75 miles 
above New York), a few notes of which will 
be of interest :— 


“The crib for the largest of the four piers is 
100 ft. long, 60 ft. wide at the bottom and bo ft. at 
the top, and 104 ft. high. It was sunk through 
53 ft. of water, 20 ft. of mud, 45 ft. of clay and 
sand, and 17 ft. of samd and gravel. It rests, at 
134 ft. below high water, upon a bed of gravel 
16 ft. thick, overlying —— The timber work 
is 1 ft. high, including the floor ofthe caisson, 
and extends to 14 ft. below high water (7 ft. below 
low water) at which point the masonry commences 
and rises 39 ft. On the top of the masonry a steel 
tower 100 ft. high iserected. The masonry in plan 
is 25 by 87 ft., and has nearly vertical faces. 

lower chord of the channel span is 130 ft. and the 
rail is 212 ft. above high water. The crib contains 
“4 million ft. of timber (beard measure) and 350 
tons of wrought iron.” 


The author particularly emphasises the fact 
that timber, when always wet, is as durable as 
masonry, “and,” he adds, “ ordinarily there is 
not much difference in cost between timber 
and stone.” 


_ Not the least valuable part of this exhaus- 
‘ive work is that devoted to the pneumatic 
processes for forming foundations, and the 


conclusions at which the author ultimately 
arrives are that,— 


“Except in very shallow or very deep water, the 
compressed-air process almost ontiedly super- 
seded all others. The following are some of the 
advantages of this method :—1. ft is reliable, since 
her is no danger of the caissons being s 
—* reaching the desired depth by sunken | 

Iders [spelt ‘‘ boulders” usually], ‘‘&c., or by 
excessive friction, as in dredging through tubes or 
shafts in cribs. 2. It can be used regardless of 

kind of soil overlying the rock or ultimate 
: ranges 3. It is comparatively rapid, since the 
wuxing of the caisson and the building up of the 
Pier goon at the same time. 4. It is comparatively 
Sconomical, since the weight added in sinking is a 
somata foundation, and is permanent, and the 
“moval of the material by blowing out or by 
Pemping is as uniform and rapid at one depth as at 
oe » the cost only being increased somewhat b 
' greater depth. 5. This method allows ample 
— to examiue the ultimate foundation, to 
—* the bottom and remove any disintegrated 
ek. 6. Since the rock can be laid bare and be 
horoughly washed, the concrete can be commenced 
mae & Perfectly clean surface, and hence there 
' ; 1 question as to the stability of the 


. n“M 


interest; Dams” we have an extremely 


ting and carefully- 5 
The author di ides og 2A pte pare ing 


' 





topped | making 
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arch dams and gravity dams; but in conse- 
quence of the rare instances in which dams 
ve been constructed arched in plan (there 
being only two instances known to him), he 
very ————— nearly the whole of his 
remarks to the other ordinary type. Rankine, 
Krantz, and Cain's works are frequently 
protiles of 





referred to. He says that “the 


most of the high dams of the world 
are exceedingly extravagant, and hence it is 


not worth while to give examples.” He gives, | ; 


however, ® maximum section of the great 
dam proposed for Quaker Bridge, a structure 
of vast dimensions,—eg., width of base, 


216 ft.; ditto of top, 22ft. The full height |‘ 


of the masonry structure from the bottom of 
the foundation to the top of the parapet wall 
is 277 ft., of which 99 ft. is below the ordinary 
river bed. The depth of water at the back of 
this dam is to be 164 ft. The sole of the 
foundation is secured from sliding by being 
sunk well below the level of the bed-rock, 
and is given extra security on this account by 
means of two longitudinal keys, each 10 ft. 
square in section, and pl respectively 
45 ft. from the toe and heel of the dam. 
After discussing the merits of the two 
, the author concludes with the opinion 
that a gravity dam should be built in the 
form of an arch, 7.c., with both crest and toe 
curved, but that whilst the arch form gives 
additional safety, “the vertical cross-section 
should be so te pete ate as to resist’ the 
water ure by the weight of the masonry 
alone.” If this is correct, it is manifest that 
a very slightly-curved dam is the best. He 
states that the maximum pressure on rubble 
masonry in cement mortar in some of the 
great dams of the world is from 11 to 14 
tons per square foot. That at the Quaker 
Bridge dam will be 16°6 tons per square foot. 
After going through a variety of equations, he 
gives utterance here, as he does elsewhere in 
the work, to the contempt which he scarcely 
desires to conceal for mathematical calcula- 
tions. He says:— 

‘*There are a number of unknown and un- 
knowable factors, as the weight of the stone, the 
quality of the mortar, the character of the founda- 
tions, the quality of the masonry, the hydrostatic 
pressure under the mass, the amount of elastic 
yielding, the force of the waves and of the ice, 
which bave more to do with the ultimate stability 
of a dam than the mathematically exact profile.” 


Some remarks on “Rock Fill Dams” are 
worth perusing; but we drift naturally after 


“Dams” into —2— Walls”; and 
again, after analysing the theories of Wey- 
rauch, Coulomb, ine, &c., he prefers to 
accept the empirical rules of Mr. Benjamin 
Baker and General Fanshawe, and gives his 
reasons for considering the tables of compu- 
tations for the thickness of retaining-walls to 
be of but little ical value. 

We should like to have seen more space 
devoted to that branch of the yg relating 
to the ruin of retaining walls by water at 
their backs. Looking to some recent mis- 
fortunes in the South of England and else- 
where from this cause, it is evident that we 
want some more light shed on it. So far as 
they go, the author's observations on this 
point are most sensible, but there is a quaint- 
ness in his suggestion that “one way of 


wall as if the earth were a fluid.” 
sort of fluid does the author refer to? A ton 
of water has a measurement of about 36 
cubic feet, a ton of mould about 33, clay 28, 
and sand 22-feet. Consequently all dry earths 
exercise & 
We apprehend that some other mode of cal- 
culation would be necessary in such a@ Case. 
A few words (less than half a page) are given 
to “ Relieving Arches,” but not one word to 
“ Counterforts,” notwithstanding the immense 
importance of a right comprehension of this 
rt — art of preventing walls from 











provision to resist the additional 
pressure which may arise from such satura-| ¢ ee 
tion is to calculate the requisite thickness of | § 


thrust than still water. |i 
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interpreted but the —— 
— — by the light of the best theory 
e. 


Consistently with his opinion respecting 
the importance of the factor of cheapness, the 
author has supplied in every part of his 
records of cost as well as estimates. 
are worked out in dollars and cents, and 
based on prices for labour and materials to 
which we are not accustomed in England. 
Any one who desires could, of course, with a 
little trouble, compare them and reduce them 
to the coinage of England or any other 
country, and no doubt they are valuable in 
some measure. A somewhat important 
omission in the work is that of masonry in 
lighthouses, but of course we could scarcely 
" that ev ing should be included. 

conclusion, let us see whether the author 
has borne out in his work the claims, or most 
of the claims, he has made in the preface, viz. 
that common theories have been 
with the results of actual practice, thet 


Fi 


principles and methods have been deve 
that the subject would be — * 


and concisely, that it would prove useful to 
the man of experience, and that no pai 
have been spared in verifying data and dale 
ing results. If each and all of these have 
been fulfilled, as we consider they have, there 
can be but one verdict possible. 

The author has, however, slightly over- 

the mark when he claims that 

all the matter is believed to be entirely new. 
Much is new, undoubtedly ; and the Professor 
must accept our grateful thanks for all that 
is new; but the work must necessarily, and 
does, contain a great mass of information 
which is not new at all. Most of it is worth 
repeating, but still it is not new, and the 
claim so far as that,—a really minor point,— 
is concerned cannot be admitted. 

But we close the book with the feeling of 
satisfaction which always comes over the 
mind when one has had the privilege of 

the work of a master hand. Pro- 
essor Baker's is unquestionably the most 
complete and the most useful work which has 
ever yet been published in the English 
language on masonry construction. 





NOTES. 


ORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 
made an important statement last 
week as to the course of pro- 
cedure in the Railway Rates in- 
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Stevens as Be the —8 pro- 

companies’ ts rices 

ae to which we alluded 

were fully borne out by the 

i of a New witness. Statistics 
put in ing to the North-Eastern 

; t in 1873, when the 

touched the highest 

in modern history, this 

uent divid have fluctu- 

much in sympathy with the 

iati in the price of these materials. 
laint has been made that the companies 


do not go far enough in the direction of low 


rates for quantiti It would, doubtless, be 
very —— for trade if this principle, 
already recognised, were ; but at 
Tally Seed, the exigencics of trade wil 
tuall ies 0 ew 

always exert an influence in this direction, 
and the companies will find it to their own 
advantage thus to assist in the extension of 
business. The desire to limit the companies 
power is, of course, due to the fear that these 
considerations will not restrain them from 
exacting the “pound of flesh” in the case of 
traflic passing between non-competitive points, 
to the destruction, — , of struggling 
industries. There has been abundant evi 
given during the present inquiry to show that 
this is a real danger. 


HE Council of the Surveyors’ Institution 
has issued a statement of reasons against 
the application of the “ Betterment” prin- 
ciple of rating in regard to the Strand 





improvements. The ground of opposition P 


of the Institution is mainly on the 

inciple that most public improvements, and 
this one in particular, do not operate solely 
in the iation of property, but draw 
slong with them the depreciation of other pro- 
perty ; and that therefore a compensation out 
of public m must often called for 
which would the increase of rates on 
account of “ iation ” (a long-established 
expression —— to be preferred to 
the clumsy invention, “ betterment”). The 
general iple, as well as the specific appli- 
eation of it in the case of the Strand improve- 
ments, is put thus by the Surveyors’ Institu- 


tion 
appreciation of conti pro by a 
public improvement be matter for es pe ig 
the depreciation . property by the 
same im t d be matter for compensa- 
tion. If the public has rights it bas also —— 
The supposed appreciation (or “‘ betterment”), the 
value of which it is desired to intercept, will pro- 
eoed from an anticipated increase of trade, and con- 
sequently of rentals. But this, in the great 
jority of cases, would only be obtained to the 
detriment of some otber localities, from which such 
increased trade and such increase of rents would be 
diverted. Therefore, in such cases the whole, and 
in any case the part, of any charge or rate 
which the County Council t succeed in appor- 

~~ ‘ 


properties : 
distribution may be regarded as impossible i 
practice. oe: : 
The element of depreciation is obviously present 
the Strand scheme. For several hundred yards 
southern side of the Strand enjoys at present a 
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on the —— on the south side is quite 
a valid one. e should be disposed to say 
that the widening of the Strand and the other 
alterations which will make this portion of it 
more central, spacious, and accessible, must 
inevitably appreciate in a positive degree the 
property on south side, though relatively 
the new site on the north side may enjoy the 
higher proportion of appreciation. 


We recently referred to a protest by lead- 
ing Swedish architects against competi- 
tion jury decisions of late in Sweden, the 
document has now been published. The follow- 
ing isa résumé :—The protest first draws atten- 
tion to one made by two architects in the late 
competition for the new House of Parliament, 
which was silently ignored by the authorities, 
and the undersigned therefore wish to endorse 
the same as fully justified. Complaint is 
made that architects observe all the conditions 
laid down in the programme, but that juries 
are far from doing so. Four instances are 
cited since 1886. "Thus in a recent competi- 
tion for a large palace, in Stockholm, it 
was expressly stipulated in the programme 
that the style was to be German or Italian 
Renaissance, and that there was to be no 
tower, and nevertheless the jury awarded 
the first prize to the only i sent 
im, with a tower, and im a style quite 
different from what the conditions required. 
In the competition for the new church at 
Sundsvall it was expressly stipulated that the 
cost should in no case exceed 250,000 kronor, 
and still the first prize is awarded to a design 
calculated tocost 440,000 kronor, and the second 
rize to one estimated at 475,000 kronor, 
although there were several estimates within 
the cost stipulated. In the competition for 
the new House of Parliament the second prize 
has been awarded to an architect who has 
entirely neglected the instructions as to the 
nature and execution of the designs to be 
sent in, as well as the position of the building 
on the site. The complainants ascribe this 
state of things to the faulty and careless 
drawing-up of the instructions, and predict 
that if not remedied the leading Swedish 
architects will abstain from competing when 
the awards are so unjust. The protest has 
attracted much notice in Sweden, on account 
of the pusition of the signatories. 








A LONG and important letter on the sub- 
ject of electric lighting appeared in the 
Times of Monday, from Colonel Flood Page ; 
a letter written partly in pursuance of a 
request made to the writer, along with Mr. 
Crompton and the Earl of Crawford, by the 
Electrical Committee of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, to give some expression of 
Opinion in the press in to the extent of 
danger of fire from electric lighting. Colonel 
Page's letter is mainly devoted to 
that any such danger is more to be appre- 
hended from bad and unscientific installation 
than from the conditions of electric lighting 
when properly carried out. Admitting that 
the percentage of electric lights in use is 
but a small one at present in comparison with 
other forms of lamp, it is nevertheless signi- 
ficant to note that during the last three years 
there has been an annual average of 565 fires 
in London owing their origin to lamps, gas, 
or candles, while there have only been in that 
period four fires attributable to electric light- 
ing, and of these the last one (that in Gros- 
venor-square) arose from an installation which 
was pronounced by the most accomplished of 
experts as being radically bad and not in ac- 
cordance with * fire insurance rules what- 
soever. In conclusion, Colonel Flood Page 
says :— 
‘‘ [think that the public may rest assared 
while the anplermesk of deals lighting _ 
not altogether get rid of the liability to accidents 
which is inherent in everything human, and 








confident that when competent 
empl , and a fair price paid 
pr gia ype than : 


intrust the work to some electrical firm * 
standing.” * 


RRANGEMENTS are progressing | 
the holding of an internationa] — 
bition in Berlin in 1892. The Pol , 
Society has wisely decided not 
struct an imitation of the Eiffel T, | 





J 
24 Bs 


sueh an engineering undertaking would xg 
have but little novelty, and as a : 
achievement be far eclipsed by the F 


Bridge. 


i @ regard to the subject of technical educa. 
tion, it may of interest to note that, 
according to an official Berlin contemporary 
Germany has at present eight , 
eolleges ranking parallel to the universities, 
A total of 4,821 persons (or 381 more tha 
last year) are this winter being | 1 by 
the instruction given at these institut 
and of this number 3,372 are matriculated 
students. Of the eight 

with 1,457 names, is , 
Munich coming next with 844, and tj 
Karlsruhe 524, Stuttgart 465, Hanover 
Dresden 380, Darmstadt 275, Brunswick 241, 
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and Aachen 215. Of a total of 757 names 
entered for “architecture,” 435 fell t 


Berlin, whilst Brunswick has only 13 and 


Aachen 25 in this division. 





T would appear certain that the recently- 


reported case of the Ravensthorpe Local 


Board v. Hinchcliffe renders ary 
amendment of section 156 of the Pabi 
Health Act, 1875. That section states that 
“it shall not be lawful in any urban district, 
without the written consent of the urbe 
authority, to erect or bring forward 
house or building im any street beyond 
front main wall of the house or —— 
either side thereof in the same " Itis 
unnecessary to state in detail 

above case ; it is sufficient to 

cliffe began to build the front 

his house 6 ft. beyond what 

all was the front main 

joining house ; this was, in fact, only 


ginning of such wall, since i 


arguing | inches above the ground. The 


that there was no “ or building ” with 
the meaning of the Act, only some 
of walls. Therefore there | 


fringement of the Act. t it i 

if this decision were to be 

might make what should be a 

regular level of houses, a street of the mos 
inary kind. It is equally ¢ 
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; be susceptible to injurious 
of whom wed ~ ing undertaken by Serna 
Se ee inured to it, are not likely to suffer. 
pn: Aw objection is that the tenant gets out the 
— at such time as may suit bim, and it some- 
se remains many hours in the street awaiting 
pet by the contractor.” 

It is not surprising to learn that the first 
patient who was attacked by the “fever 
attributed the illness to his haviag a few days 
before emptied the privy-midden and wheeled 
the contents into the street for removal. 
Another evil to which Dr. Parsons drew 
special attention was the frequently filthy 
and unbealthy state of unpaved yards and 
beck streets, which were found “ littered 
with refuse through the carelessness of the 
tenants, and worn into holes full of mud 
end foul water.” A good deal of this may 
be directly the fault of the tenants, but 
people of this class eminently need sanitary 
gui and instruction. 





HERE is, it seems, in Manchester and 
Salford, and has been for nearly thirty 
sears, a Society known as “The Manchester 
and Salford Ladies’ Sanitary Association.” 
The Mayoress of Manchester gave an enter- 
tainment in aid of it about a week ago, and 
the Mayor took occasion to describe the work 
of the Society, which has for its object the 
improvement of the conditions of life among 
the people dwelling in the slums. The lady- 
members are not exactly amateur sanitary 
inspectors, reporting nuisances and so forth, 
but rather teachers seeking to instil into the 
minds of the very poor elementary lessons on 
health, such as the value of cleanliness, fresh 
air, the good cooking of plain food, and the 
evils of their opposites. Leaflets on such 
subjects as these are distributed, and 
aixteen mission- women, each of whom 
lives in the district of which she 
has charge, inculcate the same lessons; 
evening classes and amusements form part of 
the programme, and every summer hundreds 
of children are sent into the country for three 
weeks fresh air. How beneficial such a 
Society may be to the general health of a 
district is difficult to estimate, but it is well 
known that the gross ignorance of the masses 
of the people respecting simple sanitary and 
sanatory laws is one great obstacle in the wa 
of general improvement. The apathy with 
which Boards of Guardians in rural districts, 
and many Local Boards, regard sanitary 
reforms, is the result of the same ignorance 
of the simple laws of health. Dr. Page and 
Dr. Parsons would not have so many dreadful 
nuisances to report if there were more such 
Associations in the country for simply draw- 
ing the attention of ignorant people to the 
Grst conditions of healthful existence. 








A excellent and interesting example of 
«4 road-mending on scientific principles 
may now be seen on the main road in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington. At great ex- 
pease to the ratepayers, the old macadam 
was taken up and wood pavement was laid 
down. Like all mundane things, this pave- 
ment has begun to show signs of wear and 
tear, and ruts, not inferior to those which used 
to find their way into the macadam, have 
made their appearance. Into these ruts, 
“arrow-loads of stones and rubble are bei 
‘mptied. The result is certain. The — 
mes disintegrated and broken up, dust in 
ty weather becomes more abundant than 
‘ver, and mud in wet weather covers the 
—* surface to a much greater extent than 
ranging Such mending hastens the destruc- 
th; of the wood pavement. But of one 
ing there can be no doubt, that if wood 
peveruent is to be used where much traffic 
's Found, it must be laid in a manner to 
*xist without ruts | than it does at 
a _ But if it is laid down, it should be 
an : —* proper manner. To set to work 
ae — 2 
— — are doing is only to 








78* report of the Special Commissioners 
into the mted by Lord Lothian to inquire 
causes of the Templeton mill disaster 











has been issued, and is of a somewhat un- 
expected character as compared with the 


evidence previously given. We defer the 
—— of it a detail. 





Fe Edinburgh Contract of 1754” was 
the title of an exceedingly interesting 


paper read by Mr. T. M. Rickman before the , 


members of the Institute of Builders on the 
te —— The contraet tone ci was that 
or xchange,” a large of build- 
ings which covers the site on which it was 


poorene tear Step to erect new)" 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. Rickman said that 
a year ago he a small octavo volume 
entitled “Contract. of t for build- 
ing an in the City of Edinburgh, 
between the Magistrates and Town-Council 


and the Tradesmen,” printed in 1754, which |’ 


referred to this building. The book contained 
nine of “ The Contents,” an interesting 
and piece of t phy ; anelevation 
and a plan of the building the agreement, 
including a specification of sixty pages, an 
an appendix of twenty-seven 
taining estimates of the parti pieces of 
work in the Exchange,” comprising the 
quantities for the whole building. The agree- 
ment appeared to Mr. Rickman singular, and 
one so complicated that it was likely there 
would be variations in carrying it out, and 
adjustments necessary in its final settlement. 
He had endeavoured to investigate what was 
the outcome of this agreement, but he regretted 
to say that to a great extent he had been un- 
successful. He had, however, gleaned some 
information respecting its issue, which he laid 
before the meeting, as throwing some light 
on the subject of building contracts, on the 
system in vogue in Scotland 130 years ago, 
and, incidentally, on a variety of matters 
with which it is the business of builders and 
architects to come in contact in our daily 
avocations. 


, ” con- 





fgets London Geological Field Class, which |: 


has for its object the systematic study 
of the geology of the London district, is to 
be congratulated on having obtained the use 
of the Lecture Theatre of Gresham Coll 
for its winter lectures (mainly through the 
ood offices, we believe, of Mr. T. E. 
ightley); and the Gresham Committee are 
to be congratulated no less on having found 
a new way in which their building can be 
utilised. The lecture theatre is not by any 
means an ideal one for use hy big the strong 
light from the windows at back of the 
lecturer's table prevents his diagrams and his 
features from being clearly seen by his audi- 
ence. But where is the learned society’s or 
philosophical institution’s lecture-theatre that 
even approaches the ideal in convenience and 
safety? Not to pursue this subject, we 
will only add that the first of a course of four 
lectures was delivered to the members of the 
Field Class on Saturday last by Professor 
H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., “On the Tertiary Rocks 
on which London stands.” Professor Seeley 
is master of his subject, and his first lecture 
was exceedingly interesting. 


4 kas first number of a monthly magazine, 








artist and combined. .... We 
define an tect as a scientific artist.” 
difference 


of the new 
inaugurated by the Institute of Architects, 
Mr. Robins enumerates ’ 


: 
2, 
F 
3 


sion holds out much hope of success to youths ; 


q| and that, we take it, is just the one piece of 


information which “ ts” would like to 
have. His advice is contained in these 
—* s: “If ers is no love for ———— 

e, in any of its various phases,—no fancy 
for things beautiful,—do not make your son 
an architect.” “ Hoc fecit Wykeham,” in the 
same magazine, is a very pict ue article 
on the great fourteenth-century itect. 





N a communication addressed to Notes and 
Queries, a of St. John’s Church, 
Clerkenwell, Mr. H. W. Fincham seems to 
determine a question for which diverse criti- 
cisms are given by two lucal historians whom 
he cites: Pinks and Cromwell. About mid- 
way up in the central east window of 


ogy ne gene ages gr The red cross 
en to 


riory. Hay u 

—the chasah’s benenlet bei s newinmeaniedl 
repair,—Mr. Fincham s that “upon « 
narrow band of glass surrounding the 
is inscribed, in beautifully - drawn 
Gothic characters: ‘ Botyll Pryor 
Elect ap 1439 Resign 1469.’” He conjec- 

in., 


tures that this pane, 154 in. by 1 

may be part of the — 
the window, or may —— removed 
into its present position ; for surrounding 
glass is in date, from another part of the 


J 


“ 
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. Theremoval of the flooring and dado 
ae i t the bases 








entitled the Parents’ Review, which is Copy 


said to be specially written “to aid parents 
in their great function of training character,” 
contains an article by Mr. E. C. Robins, on 
“The Profession of Architecture,” which is 


apparently the first of a series of apers 


pa 
under the heading “Our Sons,” and 


gives, very briefly indeed, an account of the 


modern architect and his work. Mr. Robins’s 


answer to the question, “ What is an archi- 

9 . “The born 
architect isa man of poetic temperament, of 
creative imagination, and of artistic taste and . 
judgment; coupled with. seving eyes and deft 
he must have scientific accuracy and 
constructive power ; he is at once a designer, & 
builder, a manof culture,and aman of business. |! 
It is moredifficult to define what it is unneces- 


tect?” is especially good 
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of the narrow stream or canal, whichever it 
is to be called. Both the a genni 
whole scene have a resemblance 
to the bridge and its adjuncts at Guildford. 





SMALL collection of the works of 
igny, now on view at the Goupil 
Galleries, forms (as is claimed for it m the 
cata )a very good representation of his 
wers. Daubigny may be said per- 
haps 5 just missed being a great land- 
scape-painter ; he was, at all events, a very 
gifted artist, with a high ideal, and one who 
was an eminently poetic interpreter of nature. 
His range was somewhat limited; but within 
it he was, in spite of a certain resemblance in 
feeling to Corot (who was the object of his 
great admiration) an original artist, with a 
manner of his own, and a remarkable capacity 
for painting tender and delicate effects of light, 
especially moonlight. His moonlight seems 
at times, as in the pictures numbered 3 and 
38 in this catalogue, absolutely luminous in 
its effect, as if the light in the painting 
actually radiated from the i moon. 
Some of the river scenes in daylight are also 
very beautiful, painted in a so style 
and full of a rich though subdued harmony 
of colour. The effect of reflected light on 
* — was — of the —— se 
Nature he evidently especially enjoyed, 
represented with 4 truth ; see Noe 10 and 
35. His large sketches and studies of sea 
(14 and 38) are hardly works to exhibit; even 
as studies they are not successful or powerful, 
in regard to the stormy sky in No. 14. 
But a collection of more than forty of his 
works forms an unity of studying his 
art which should not be passed over. 





HE death of Lord ——— formerly 
and perhaps more widely known as Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, has been noticed in many 
papers with marked expressions of respect and 
esteem for his character and acquirements. 
There was one especia] quality about Lord 
Lamington, however, of which daily papers 
would not be likely to take any note, and which 
it would seem to most of them almost frivolous 
to mention: he was one of the few men in 
either House of Parliament who had real in- 
terest in and understanding of architecture, 
more especially in regard to the architectural 
aspect of public improvements in London. 
On the rare occasions when anything like 
culture and common-sense on this subject 
was to be met with in a debate in the House 
of Lords, it was from Lord Lamington 
that it came, in latter days, in at all events 
the majority of instances. He differed from 


neglected by the present generation of leg 
lators. His feeli * 


on the matter, as we have 
heard it 


in private conversation, 
than was apparent in his 
speeches on such subjects in the 
House of Lords; and those who care about 
ublic architecture have reason to regret the 
—— of one of the few peers who 
gave public evidence that he also thought the 
subject one that was worth attention, and 
even worth a little enthusiasm. 
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In spite of Vitruvius, I have always held 
freehand is outside the proper 
~——his work is confined 


H 


i 
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requirements mean will 
©; at any rate, it 
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Gothic, whether he can equal the front of 
Peterborough, of Notre Dame at Paris, or 
Giotto’s tower at Florence; if he uses Classic, 
the Scuola di San Marco or the Spinelli Palace, 
the Cancelleria at Rome, Sta. Maria della 
Salute, the Pesaro or the Vendramini Palaces, 
the Bank of England, the front of Universit 
, London, the Taylor and Randol 
buildings, or the Reform Club. If he can con- 
scientiously say to himself he can construct like 
Wren, and plan like Sir John Vanbrugh, and 
and compose like the Lombardi, 
Cockerell, or Barry, by all means let 
him acquire sculpture, painting, or both, though, 
as a mere exercise, the drawing the figure is 
calculated to improve his eye and his taste. 

You may perhaps think it is paradoxical of 
me to say that construction is of the first im- 
———— but surely, the most essential thi 

any building is that it should stand, 
next that it should not be defaced by cracks 
and settlements. 

I was once showing the late M. R. Fleury over 
a building of some architectural pretensions, 
and he kept saying, “It has a very solid air.” 
I smiled at this doubtful compliment, when he 
said, “ You may smile, but to me the thing of 
first importance is the solidity of abuilding. I 
do not want it to fallon my head, and when I 
am satisfied on this point I can admire its 
other good qualities.” 

Planning is, per the second great branch 
of the profession, for it is the foundation of 
the shape of the building, but as regards the 
absolute perfection of the plan for the exact 
needs, it is not so; for he who is a master 
spirit does not build only, I might even say 
mainly, for his own time,—he is the poet in 
stone who builds for remote posterity as well ; 
and it is infinitely more important that this 
poem should entrance his own and other 


egis-|than that the building should be perfectly 


fitted for its t use. I naturally do not 
mean that the building should be absolutely 
unfit for its present use, because it would then 
be probably pulled down. We can well 
that when Ictinus and Callicrates had built the 
Parthenon, that it was by no means perfectly 
fitted for its peculiar use, ste a ove may 
have complained that they had t too little 
of the effect of the statue, or the other 
matters connected with the ritual ; but what do 
we care about these defects? All we care about 
—2 —2* now. Yet I would have you en- 
eavour e yonr plans as perfect as 
sible, for if my imaginings be penta, Sen cane 
be sure that Ictinus and Callicrates were 
roughly handled by the high priest, and had 
— oa ts al in their teeth as long 
These remarks merely go to show the para- 
ce of making 











:|eaid to be a ph ;and we know that he 


studied music and played so exquisitely on 
lute or lyre, that he was sent for by ——— 
execrable Italian tyrants, to calm their sogls 
— ———— a 
not profess to or 
———— any 
of Leonardo da Vinci's architecture ; but in the 
case of Michael Angelo, we all know some of his 
architectural works ; we overlook the solecisms 
of the Medici Chapel on account of its enblime 
general effect. 3 
sar Et ceo Baldassare Peruzzi (1481- 
1536), is, I believe, not looked upon by artisteags 
great painter ; and Giacomo Barrozzi da Vigne 
the architect who is supposed to have 
the crowning cornice of the Farnese Palace 
Michael Angelo, and whose teaching has ben 
in France as Palladio’s has been hem, 
though brought up as a painter, could never ge 
his living by that art. Piva 


sculptors, as geometricians, or as mei 
and I do not know which view has the 
adherents even now, but I rather think theme 
prevalent opinion is that architects are 
poets, “ born and not made,” which is 
true, only there is so much making 
the theory is unfortunate. In my youth! 
lect some one asking in the architectaral 
whether his son, who was to be an 
should study mathematics or classics, but I never 
saw a reply. 
—— are believed to have bem 
sculptors, and the early Renaissance architects 
of Italy certainly were; the Romans seem © 
have been men; the Saracenic and the 
Medizeval architects were 


great gifts 

viduals a genius for the Fine Arts 
studies, and to nations —— 
Arte or for sway, and 
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e the advantages of the fine arte · 


appreciat 
portant in other respects, for such 
woe SF ve more wealth at their dis- 


* — town. Such adornments, too, 


ee — in our colonies, and 
foreigners, and the adornments themselves are 
voucher for the cultivation of the nation. In 
this adornment is even more 


i 


bat because if each dweller be cultivated the 
whole body of the people must be. 

The two great material obstacles to painting 

sculpture in private houses are the lease- 
hold system, and the expense. On this latter 
gabject two remarks may be made. First, that, 
even taking the present costliness of painting 
and sculpture, something might still be effected 
by leaving out the bad ornament, too often 
diffused over the whole front, and replacing it 
by excellent sculpture concentrated on a few 
important places; secondly, there must be an 
inevitable fall in the price of good work when 
so many thousand stadents are being educated 
for nothing, or next to nothing. 

ft is only adverting to a truism to say that 
human is due to the gradual perfecting 
of what has gone before, for if this were not the 
came we might look for new creations in every 
art and science from savages who have not as 
yet learned the use of fire. Yet, no one would 
expect a more perfect steam-engine, a deeper 
treatise on mathematics, a finer picture, or a 
nobler building than we now have, from such 
savages. Even if we were told that such a 
thing had happened we should not believe it. 

At rigs age we see the remains of a complete 
system of coloured decoration, possibly the 
éidest on @ large scale that still exists; there 
are, it is true, small painted chambers that are 
mach older, the tomb of the Lucumo at Veii, 
and others; and, if we could be sure that the 
colouring of the Egyptian temples was the 
original colouring, that might be older still than 
the tomb of the Lucumo, but we know the 
colouring at Pompeii cannot be later than the 
year 79 A.D., when it was destroyed, in the days 
of Titus. This was the second best period for 
all the fine arts in the Roman Empire. Daring 
the reigns of the Flavian, Ulpian, #lian, and 
Antonine families, literature and the visual fine 
arts flourished, and arrived at a perfection only 
exceeded at the end of the Republic, usually 
called the Augustan era. 

It is trae that Pompeii was only a little 

“place, and we cannot expect to find 
the arts there in the perfection they had attained 
—* great cities of the Empire, much less in 


J 


Pompeii only gives us a glimpse of the system. 
This would be valuable enough under pc cir- 
cumstances, but it is invaluable now when we 
can get nothing, or next to nothing, else. 

Romans were evidently great admirers of 
colour. In their public and magnificent private 
buildings colour was mainly got by veneering 
or fineering * the walls with beautifully coloured 
— to obtain which every part of the 

own world was ransacked ; one of the marbles, 

4 sort of dirty yellow, called Astracan, is said to 
: —* es from Agra in India; we know, too, 
a the mere apposition of beautifully-coloured 
Contrasting marbles was not enough to 
—2— eyes of the Roman, and to attest 
—f Magnificence, for the marble was often 
—* Statius describes the purple synnadic 
. nlaid with Giallo Antico, and Seneca speaks 
“aa or Egyptian serpentine ornamented 
2 ©same marble. Very few quarries of beau- 
¥-20loured and figured marbles have beds 

the a for the great monolithic colamns 
Mee used, so the shafts had to be of 
* en Parian, Carrara, grey Greek marble, 
shafin Antico, or Pavonazzetto, or else the 
perry —* of red or grey granite or of por- 
ae do not know if monolithic colamns of 
Lucullean marble were to be got of the 
— Pliny merely siyz there were 360 
* Tt. long, at the temporary Theatre of 

(“ Nat. Hist.,” XXXVI. cap. 24), which 

— * removed to his house. The 

ae 2 of columns, where Parian 
oe not thought good enough, were of 

-_ = bze, and often the girders and roof- 
les at lene nme metal. The doors of the 

, were adorned with gifts and 
Garlands and with stuffs embroidered se gold, 


proper word | 
mean 8 fineering, f Germ 
*— Pray. borrowed by the Freneb and —*8* 
Sir Willian, cach by the Germans, Fineering is in 
Gell’s * Pompeiana ” and in Burns. 
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Draning of one half of the Mosaic Floor of the Prothyrum of a Pompeian Howse. 
By Mr. A. M, Poynter. 
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as we read of in the story of Psyche by 
Apuleius (Apuleias, Lib. VI.), and probably the 
columns and walls of the front of temples had 
embroidered hangings and festoons. 


Originally the ceilings, vaults, and upper parts | 


of walls were adorned with embossed plaster, 
painted and gilt, but, after the introdaction 
of glass mosaic, the remaining part of the 
walls and the vaults were mostly covered with 
ornament or figures executed in it (Pliny 
“ Nat. Hist.,” Lib, XXXVL, cap. 14). We can- 
not now tell if the glass story of Scaurus’s 
theatre was covered with slabs of cast glass, 
and the column shafts made of cylinders of it, 
or whether the whole was merely in mo:aic 
(Pliny “ Nat. Hist.” Lib. XXXVL, cap. 24). 
Columns covered with glass mosaic in patterns 
have been found at Pompeii, bat it is thought 
by many antiquarians that this glass story was 
of cast glass. If to these magnificent decora- 
tions you add the floors of precious stones, the 
doors of carved ivory, of embossed and da- 
mascened bronze, or of beautiful woods inlaid, 
you have a splendidly coloured effect, and all 
the adjuncts were equally splendid. Arms and 
armour were embossed with sculpture and da- 
mascened with gold and silver, and often en- 
riched with gems; the dresses were crimson, 
scarlet, purple, blue, green, yellow, grey, and 
white, and mostly embroidered; the couch 
covers were embroidered in gold and colours; 
there were gold and silver tissues, splendidly- 
coloured curtains and carpets, not to mention 
fars; garlands and festoons of flowers, and 
shrubs and plants in pots; so I think you must 
admit that most buildings exhibited a most gor- 
geous display of colour, not to speak of the 
troops of slaves of all colours that enlivened 
the scene ; and that this taste for colour was not 
a mere accident dependent on the use of costly 
materials, but was desired by the people, may 
be judged of from this, that whenever the 
walls were plastered the Romans painted them 
both inside and out. 

Rome towards the end of the Republic was 
the one city from which the mandates of the 
Senateissued to the world, and must, therefore, 
have been thronged with the ambassadors of 
nations and their suites, with deputations from 
numberless cities, as well as with crowds of 
foreigners who had merely come to see what 
Rome and the Romans were like. It had too 
suddenly become of the hoarded 
treasures of the world, and of an immense 
apnual revenue from the tributes of the 
conquered. In consequence, it had become the 
emporium of the earth, to which all the talent, 
as well as all the choice commodities, of the 
world gravitated. The ple were no 


being 
the rude husbandmen who could only fight, | disting 


speak, and make laws, but the better class at 
least bad become cultured, so far as culture is 
consistent with trained ferocity and the absence 
of humanity. They read =nd spoke and wrote 
Greek, 








and were much employed in 
and —22 —— ot Gree Augustan 


literature, and 
eventually they were trying to rival both. 


Many of them learned to draw and to 
some even learned to play on an 
and nearly all prof to be connoisseurs 
architectare, 


i 


| 
Suit 


crowded with the masterpieces of the 
chisel,—in Scaurus’s temporary theatre 
were three thousand bronze statues,—and 
best easel pictures of the Greeks were 
temples, not to speak of those in private 
As far as wealth could purchase talent 
the best, for the Romans had no notion 
outdone, even in the visual fine arte, by 
nations they had conquered, and they 
wished to see the great achievements of their 
arms recorded. 

it is, perhaps, hardly necessary to mention that 
mere wealth can but buy what is to be had; it 
bas but little stimulating effect on the trans- 
cendental facalties, and does not pr 
mediam or a surrounding in which 
rally springs up; it is only when 
passionately admired that they arri 
tion. I fancy all nations and all 
what they really and ardently 
Greeks adored beauty in every form, 
got it ; the Romans adored valour and strategy, 
eloquence and statesmanship, law and order, 
and they got them ; but the slaves who 
administered to their ostentation, or beguiled 
their idle moments, they thought were only 
wortby of a pat on the head or a handsome 


fill 


J 


* 
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the art he practised necessarily ; 
but he did not see that this desire for wealth 
amongst the artists was only the effect of their 
surroundings: high poetry only comes from @ 
noble society when every fibre has been strung 
by passionate emotion. In the present day we 
have plenty of great natural philosophers, de- 
cause the people love natural science, and 
vast proportion of them know something about 
it, and passionately admire the great masters of 
it. These masters may be otherwise obscure, 
and only just above poverty; but they know 
the very mention of their names, through the 
wide realms where English is spoken, will 
evoke f of pride and a thrill of emotion. 
The feeling for architects in the present day, 
and the admiration for their works, 

me of Milton’s,— — 


With his industrious crew to build in Hell.” 


In the middle period of the Roman Republic 
there seemed likely to be a chance of painting 
art, for some 
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(Forum Boarium). About the same time P. & 


more of men noble family practising it 

blicly. We have every reason, however, to 
— that subject-pictures were as common 
in houses during the Empire as they were in 
the Middle Ages. 

In Trimalchio's villa we — of — 
eubjecta, the porter’s €, provbaoly 
— BE walls of the Prothyrum; others 
on the walls of the portico, probably the atrium, 
for it is the atriensis who explains them ; and 
not far from them is the dining-room. 

Many of the pictures at Pompeii are supposed 
to be indifferent copies of well-known subjects 
by the greatest Greek artists, and it is interest- 
ing, even if it be not useful, to architects to see 
how wall pictures were made into an integral 
part of the decoration ; triptychs and framed 
pictures were hung on the walls just as they 
Gifé Low. 

Three favourite schemes seem to have been 

for the general decoration: the first, 
and ugliest, was to paint some doors, fill up the 
between with paintings of slabs of marble 
of different colours to paint a string, and some 
panels of plain colour above the marble, or to 
paint a row of full-sized columns or pilasters 
and fill in between with bordered panels of plain 
colour, or of imitation marble, and sometimes 
to paint festoons hanging from column to 
column. The second scheme was to divide the 
space, if comparatively narrow, into three 
vertical divisions with a wide centre and na‘row 
sides, or, if wide, into alternate divisions of 
narrow and wide spaces, to make a dado line 
and panel it and the wall above, and to put 
some slight ornament in the panels or on their 
borders, and this was usually in monochrome. 
Still, there are rooms that are treated in a 
similar way and coloured ; the narrow divisions 
are sometimes not panelled, but have a cande- 
labrum in them, while the larger spaces are 
panelled, and have birds or figures in the middle, 
a few rooms are found that are merely panelled, 
and are without any other ornament than the 
lines forming the panels, the dado, the frieze, 
and the cornice. 

The third and most usual plan was to divide 
the height into three unequal parts horizontally, 
to make the bottom part a dado, to make the 

piece the wall, and above that to make 

t the open air, or a wall 
windows in it. Very slight columns 
the length of the room were put on 
, Or podium. It was castomary to put 
important pictures on the back of a 
front painted columns, supporting the 
of it, standing forward ; to put some other 
ht columns, candelabra, or slight narrow 
structures at intervals, and to panel between 
them, the centre of the panel being often en- 
riched by a floating figure or a bird. Occasion- 
ally, a small framed picture is put in some of 
—— to look as if it were hanging on the 
wall, 

A favourite device, instead of , is to 
pat a light column where the — st the 
panels would be, and let it ran up above the 
part representing the wal], and support one end 
of an entablatare, which is supported at the 
other end by a column outside the wall. 

In the house of Spurius Masor the dado is 
black with lilac lines, one above the skirting and 
one hulf-way up the dado, crossed by vertical 
lines under the centre of the columns; at the 

sing there is a square, with a naturally 
mask in the middle, and a lozenge 

a patera on the middle line between 
squares. The skirting is an imita- 
black marble streaked with grey, put 
streaks slanting, and in each alter- 
opposite way. The wall above 
a frieze above and a wide band 
; in the middle is a picture of a hunts- 
a dead d a priestess; this 
wall of the sbrine, 
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rewnd the picture is a framework of black with 
white and lilac lines, band above the 
dado before-mentioned 


black, and white below. 

pictare are birds and fruit ; under the sides are 
vases and « volume, The side panels are a deep, 
dali red, with a small Cupid in natural colours 
in the middle; a border of about one-ninth of 
the whole width is formed by five lines, and on 
the centre line are squares and circles alter- 
nately, filled with green, with white ornaments 
on them. The frieze above is black, with a goose, 
a basket of fruit, a sistram, and a bottle in 
natural colours, and this is separated from the 
red by an orange and green band; above the 
black frieze is a bluish cornice with red and 
orange lines; above this the wall is a creamy 
white, with light buildings, birds, and sprigs of 
foliage in light colours. 

It is of no use talking about form or colour, for 
these cannot be described in words, but must be 
shown with the pencil or the brush; but I may 
say that the invention displayed is marvellous— 
plants and flowers, garlands and panels, beasts, 
birds, and chimeras, soroll-work and figares, 
are used in profusion, but are mostly confined 
to borders, the panels being mostly of one 
uniform plain colour. Though it is hardly 
necessary to say much of Pompeian decoration, 
as it is so well known, I may mention that the 
painted rooms found on the Palatine are in the 
same style, and from similar chambers found 
elsewhere most subsequent classic decoration 
nas been taken, 

The paintings on the walls of the Loggia at 
the Vatican are believed to have been taken by 
Raphael and his pupils from some underground 
Roman chambers that were excavated and 
filled in again, or if they were not copied, they 
were paraphrased. In Roman days this style 
was universal: we find the same sort of thing 
chased in silver, in the treasure of Hildesheim. 
This decoration is supposed to bave been in- 
vented by the Greeks of Asia Minor—Vitravius 
speaks of some executed at Tralles by Apaturius 
of Alabanda (Vit. Lib. VII, c. 5., p. 5),—and 
the idea of it may have been suggested by the 
tents and marquees formed of embroidered 
stuffs. “Attalice Vestes” were celebrated ; 
ie., stuffs embroidered with gold at Pergamium, 
as well as Babylonian and Alexandrian work, 
which were in colours. 

At Trimalchio’s feast, during the interval 
between the courses, fresh covers are spread on 
the couches, “on which were embroidered the 
nets, the ambush men with their hunting spears, 
and the whole apparatus of a hunt” (Pet. Sat., 
cap. 40). We do not know whether this was a 
piece of Roman work or not, but these hunting 
scenes have been common subjects of Indian 
embroidery from the earliest historic times, and 
are known as wild-beast patterns, 

The use of this sort of arabesque that is 
met with at Pompeii called down the indigna- 
tion of Vitruvius; he says (Lib. VIL, cap. 5, 
p. 3), after speaking of paintings representing 
persons, animals, places, or things :—“ Those 
examples, however, which the ancients ado 
from real objects, are now disapproved of in 
consequence of our depraved taste. For mon- 
strosities are Ben ver-s on the plastering instead 
of well-mar copies of definite objects ; thus 
reeds are put in the place of columns; in the 
place of pediments, little striped grapnels with 
crisped leaves and delicate volutes, and also 
candelabra, supporting the representations of 
little temples, above the roofs of which are 
delicate scrolled stalks rising out of roots, and 
most of them having little images seated upon 
them, inst all reason; and quite as 
——— y also, flowers s out of 
these stalks, and having little images half 
issuing out of them, some with men’s, others 
with beasts’ heads. But these things neither 
are, nor can be, produced, nor ever have been. 
Thus our new taste has brought us to this 
point,—that through the inefficiency of bad 
criticism the excellencies of the arts have shut 
their eyes for the time. 


delighted, and never 
whether any of them could or could not 
Minds, however, that are obscured by infi 





of judgment have not the of what 
is possible, consistently the eutbertty and 


My translation of this crabbed 
not be correct, but I 

Middleton and Mr. 

College and St. Geo 

decoration these “ 


“little striped grapnels with ecképed tensed —* 
delicate volutes,” may be meant tor cann 
say. The editors of the “ he @ 
Ercolano” (1757) believe them to be shown ing 
wall decoration. There is a irenle 
Ionic temple, and above 
uprights projecting at 
between, in the upper fringe of 
two oe * upright 
possibly be taken for grapnels ; 
ever, see either the stri 
leaves, 2 
We being accustomed to the immense sti 
of iron and steel, are not so much shocked will 
the apparent weakness of these orte a 
Vitravius was. They were, doubtless, lenth 
ridiculous in his day. Possibly the notion c 
such very slight stractures originated in the 
temporary buildings of bamboo used in Eastem 
festivais; such buildings were probably adorned 
with flowers, branches of shrubs, | of 
creepers, ribands and feathers, wm 
hung with balls and little painted tablets. _ 
Pliny describes much of the Pompeian pais 
ing as follows (“ Nat. Hist.” Lib. « CD. 
37) :— eT 
‘- Ludias too, who lived in the time of thelate 
Emperor Augustus, must not be allowed to pa 
without some notice; for he was the first 1 
introduce the fashion of covering the 
our houses with most pleasing 
representing villas, porticoes, 7 
dening, woods, groves, hills, fish-ponds, 
rivers, sea-shores, and anything else | 
desire ; varied with figures of persons ) 
sailing, or proceeding to their villas, on asses 
in carriages. Then, too, there are others tobe 
seen fishing, fowling, or gathering in the 
vintage. In some of his decorations there ae 
fine villas to be seen, and roads to them actos 
the marshes, with women making iB to 
be carried across on men’s shoulders, move 
along, slipping at every step and 
beneath their load; with numberless om 
subjects of a similar nature, redolent of m 
and of the most amusing ingenuity. Ib we 
this artist, too, who first decorated out m@ 


pleasing effect, and at a v 

In some of the old Basilicas 
Mark’s at Venice, in Monreale at 
San Vitale, and in other churches 
at Ravenna, we see what must 
effect of colour in Roman buildings 
wholly obtained by marble and by 
glass mosaic, but it is mainly P | 
we see what magnificence can be 
decoration. There are, it is 
examples of light colouring where 
are white or of very light tones, 
these are interesting enough and 
change; buat by far most 
instances are where 
crimson, purple, deep 
the principal masses of . 
L. Gæcilius Jacundus, the skirting is 
of a uniform plain green 
chromium, the dado k, 
scarlet, the frames to the panels of 
the columns, narrow 
parts which are supposed 
air, of a creamy white. 
livened with coloured 
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are tied on to 
flower scrolls 
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heads on them, and ornaments 
The white columns are banded 
joured and ornamented bands, and 
bands on them are enriched 
middle, with oval 
-rings between them. 
bricated columns scrolls spring out 
intervals, or else the columns are sup- 
stand in front of fanciful panels 
ground, and on or within each scroll 
deer and birds, and a fawn bein 
devoured by a chimera* or some wi 
monster. The plain red panels are se 
from the outer black borders by a band of 
network, from which grow star-shaped 
fowers that bend over on the black; the 
black is banded twice in its height with plam- 
coloured bands, on each of which is a beast 
or bird. In the middie of the upright 
yellow network a scroll, with flowers fruit 
at the end, comes forward on to the black, 
on which are a and a sphinx; the 
ground work from these to the red is filled with 
green and plum colour, which is bordered by a 
yellow line thatforms a segment projecting into 
the red. It would be endless to describe it 


3 a hee ES ey 
* creat 


| gland I have only gone so far to show you 


how the colours were broken up,and to show 


| the infinite pains that have been taken to make 


every part interesting. 

Whatever may be said against the taste of 
the Romans in form, I think every one with a 
passion for colour must allow that they had a 
pronounced taste for dignified colour. Merely to 
read of the colours would give a notion that the 
effect of them was staring, tawdry, and vulgar, 


bat when seen, all that reads like violent 


contrasts are so skilfally arranged, propor- 
tioned, and toned down by art, that the effect 
is a superb magnificence. 

Since Roman times there have been many 
superb schemes of decoration, some of the Sara- 
cenic for instance, and some of the Mcorish. 
Ido not know anything that looks more lovely, 
and is more entrancing for a short time, than 
the carved and painted plaster-work of the 

for, as you shift your position, the 


| diferent planes of colour come out and produce 


varieties of tone and tint and fresh 
patterns ; but at last you weary of this, and 
there is nothing else to arrest the attention, or 


| father everything is calculated toturn it in other 


8. Nothing at the first view is so 
likely to attract attention as superhuman com- 
—* ve —— one so soon sickens of : 

elight in interlacing lines, 

commonplace shapes indefinitely — and 
carving. In Pompeian work we see a 
of invention that is quite marvellous, 
of form and colour that makes 
linger over each bit when one is satiated 
the general effect, though I presume it 
mostly done off-hand by provincial artiste. 
heads of men and animals that 
of flowers and so disgusted Vitruvius, 
e by their unexpectedness. And we 
and goats, lions, tigers, leopards, and 
owls, eagles, chimeras, and sphinxes 
on every scroll just as you see goats 
on isolated pinnacles in a rocky 
} Geese and swans hold up strings and 
8, festoons, or necklaces in their beaks ; 
» golden pheasants and ts perch on 
at festoons. lyres, sistra, 
trumpets, are in with 
of fruit and flowers; fauns, cupids, and 
on tight-ropes, and wherever there 
a little picture is introduced. 
ids, bacchantes, dancing and music 
the panels; natural flowers grow 
bm peer up the dado. Friezes are 
—— —— with comic 

ery household use 

Utilised for ornament. In some of the subsi- 
all sorts of trades and occupa- 
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ex come down to us, 
exce of the execu 
by the Italian artists of the fifteenth 


sance. The majolica plates, 


first-rate artists who were out at elbows, or who 
had to from the towns they were work- 
ing, for a shilling or two a dozen, to get a dinner 
with, while they were waiting for better-paid 
employment ; afew eminent painters have done 
such work in their own houses for their own 


house. 

If we have such fine work in a little country 
town, what must have been the work in the 
most sumptuous rooms of Nero’s Golden House 
on which he squandered all the wealth hoarded 
by Tiberius, and a good part of the State 
revenue? Monster as Nero was, there can be 
little doubt that he was a cultivated con- 
noisseur of the Fine Arts, though singing and 
music seem to have been his most favoured 
diversions, 

Few of the enormously wealthy men of the 
day have either the taste, patriotism, or open- 
handedness to have a few of their state 
rooms decorated in colour by first-rate artists. 
Although it is important to keep up the finest 
possible race of horses, and of dogs, and to 


squandered on horse-racing, hunting, banquets, 
equipages, and servants, leave nothing for the 
encouragement of men of letters, men of science, 
or of artists. Many writers have said that there 


even now, if Maecenas could again be brought 
to life. The Government and the municipalities 
are far from comprehending the feelings of the 
working-classes, who would only be too glad to 
see the public buildings more imposing, and of 
more cent materials, and see them deco- 
rated with first-rate painting and sculpture, 
even they had to pay another 4d. in the 

und. at least like to see, as well as to 
eel, the greatness of their country. The few 
fine rooms that we do see are mostly done for 

| very moderate incomes, who love 
artistic work, and, like the Italian Cardinals, 
who enriched Italy with palaces, dine on five 
shillings a day to have money to spend on 
adorning their houses. 








BUILDING LEGISLATION: 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Institute for the present session took place on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Arthur Cates (Vice- 
president) in the chair. 

oy Se ae ae 
been invalided by the 
obliged to go to the Spanish coast to recruit his 
health. He hoped the President would return 
with renewed health and vigour. 


practise hospitality, the unconscionable sums} ! 


jority our great 
sufficient for the necessities of the present 
day. He thought not; and considered 
that the ought to have a 
Act w would be a model 
for other towns. For many years the Roman 
law, of which nearly all our laws were 
developments or modifications, referred only to 


worth their weight in gold, were often painted by | latin 


delight, as Mr. L’Alma Tadema did in his late | tions in 


would be plenty of Virgils, Horaces, and Livys | plete 
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should be allowed to be erected with a frontage 
to one street only. The Manchester new draft 

y improvements, and he 
congratulated the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects upon the result of their representations 
to the Corporation. The restriction as to 
cubice] contents was unnecessary as a hard-anc- 


under heat, it was absolutely criminal to allow 
carried on unprotected iron 
in buildings used as flats ; and, in fact, 


responsible. With regard to 

thought the sanitary officers of the various 
vestries did their duty well; but he considered 
a divided control unwise, and that the same 


Gwilt, who recommended that a tribanal should 


be constituted, consisting of two persons, one 
to the legal and one to the archi- 

tectural profession; and he believed, if due 
care were exercised in the selection of the 
individuals, this would form a very strong 
court. Referring to the administration of a 
Bailding Act, he a body like 
the District Surveyors should jealously 
against abuses; but there could be 

little doubt that abuses had crept in. If it 
were true that one District Sarveyor had held 
office for years after he was totally unable to 
climb a ladder, his duties being done by a clerk 
—if it were a fact that another found two hours 
a week sufficient for the personal administra- 
tion of a large district, nineteen-twentieths of 
the work again being done by a clerk—it was 
truly a state of things certainly not contem- 
d by the framers of the Building Act, and 

it was no wonder that the office had fallen 
somewhat into disrepute in the eyes of the 
County Council. But the greatest defect was 
incidental to the Act itself ; it did not allow the 
District Surveyors to exercise the slightest discre- 
tion, or to take the least responsibility beyond 
seeing that the bare letter of the law was insisted 
upon. Manysurveyors felt the absurdity of their 
position, and gave themselves a great deal of 
trouble, when they saw this insistence would in- 
flict undoubted hardship, in order to minimise 
that hardship; but others would never budge an 
inch from the littera scripta. If the surveyors 
were armed with discretionary powers, to be ex- 
ercised on their own responsibility, they would 
always take care to have good reasons both for 
permissions and refusals; and such an alteration 
in the law would surely be welcome toall. In 


- | conclusion, Mr. Slater said the London County 


should be made for underground rooms 
being, to a certain extent, protected from the 
damp, either by the walis being built in 
cement or by forming a dry area. The close 
juxtaposition of the houses was a great evil in 
large cities, and a regulation prescribing a 
minimam distance between the backs of 
all houses, large or small, was most 
urgently needed. The existing provision 
was positively ridiculous, because it simply 
prescribed the area of the open space 
in the rear of a building. The minimum 
depth of that open space should depend on the 
height of the house, and should be at least equal 
to it. In the case of buildings facing puolic 
streets, the width of the street should govern 
the height of the house as a general rule, as in 
Paris, in nearly every city of the German 
Empire, and in Sweden. In the last-mentioned 
country streets 32 ft. wide and less might have 
houses 43 ft. high; up to 44 ft., houses 54-56 ft. 
high; and streets about 44 ft. might have 
houses 66 ft. high. Sach stipulation was emi- 
nently reasonable, but power should be given 
to relax the rule in certain cases, provided the 
on satisfied the controlling officer of 
the Building Department as to fire resistance, 
stability, &c. In order to avoid a monotonous 
sky-line a clause might be framed to the effect 
that if the front of a building be carried up 
as a gable, then the limit should apply not to 
the apex, but to half-way up the gable. The 
regulation of the relations between adjoining 
owners as to works to party structures was then 
dealt with, and reference made to the 1844 
Building Act, which had a very wise provision, 
under which, if the adjoining owner did not 
give his consent, the matter was referred to the 
District Sarveyor, who was required to report on 
the matter to the court of appeal. With 
reference to light and air, a clause to the effect 
that a building owner should give notice of re- 
building to all parties who could be affected, 
and their surveyors empowered to investigate 
the matter and to decide by a majority whether 
the building would injure any one, and, if so, 
the compensation to be paid, or to absolutely 
veto the rebuilding, would be an 
immense gain to a Building Act in a large city. 
Even with a liberally-conceived, comprehen- 
sive Act, well drawn and lucid in its 
would certainly arise. To 
to be referred? The great 
desideratum was that machinery for enforcing 
the law should be simple, direct, efficient, and 
———— age os oe —— be uniformity 
procedure. present it ecisely the 
reverse; and a special tribonal , 
created fit to deal with ; 


- | Council had not yet given due attention to the 


reform of the Building Acts; but it was essen- 
tially a matter for the Municipal Parliament to 
take up: and he looked forward confidently to 
the day—in the not far-distant future—-when 
this great metropolis would be administered in 
accordance with the regulations of a model 
Bailding Act, and when London, in addition to 
being the largest, would be in a fair way to be- 
come (as she easily might) the best arranged, 
best built, most sanitary, and generally most 
magnificent city in the world. 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion on Mr. 
Slater's paper, said that as he believed several 
gentlemen wished to speak at great length, and 
as the time at their disposal was rather short, 
they would not be able to couclude the discus- 
sion that evening. He therefore thought it 
would be well to adjourn the discassion at the 
close of the meeting to the 3rd of March. 

Mr. E. C. Robins said that the paper was one 
of great interest to those who were endeavour- 
ing to do their duty to the public at the present 
time. He agreed with a great deal that Mr. 
Slater had said, and the question of the heights 
of buildings was one which had always had 
attractions for him. He believed London was 
suffering from a plethora of buildings by no 
means suited to the position in which they 
were found, and which were getting out of all 
scale. Another important question, too, was 
that of air-space, and the building in Broad- 
hurst-gardens, referred to by Mr. Slater, were 
a Casein point. In a great city like London it 
was difficult to lay down hard and fast rules, 
bat if they got a set of principles recognised by 
a body constituted for that purpose, it could not 
fail to effect a great improvement in the Building 
Act. There ought to be a consolidation of the 
Sanitary as well as of the Buildings Acts, and 
instead of permissive clauses, allowing public 
bodies to do certain things, there should be 
positive clauses enacting that they should be 
oe a independence and the proper quali- 

cation of sani officers was especial] 
needed. ged — 

Mr. Henry Dawson said he rose because he 
could see there was a very urgent necessity for 
some action being taken on account, not of the 
committed acts of the County Council, but on 
account of their omissions. He referred to a 
most important announcement they had made 
—he did not say officially, although it was in 
some respects what might be calied official— 
that they did not intend in fature to exercise 
the power given them under the Metro- 
politan Buildirg Act of 1855—to allow any 
excess of o over solids in external walls 
giving light to buildings, and that they would 
not allow any departure from the strict letter 


The Chairman: Which says that 
anit wis ence eae 

Mr. Dawson continued that the 
of the old Act required that the open 
external 


Council, in their 
— cook tater arta 


“pa 
—— 


weights intended to be carried. In a city lip 
London, the access of light to buildings was th 
one essential thing, not merely for , but: 
the of carrying on trades and mani 
tures of various kinds. He was aware that thir 
subject was under the consideration of th 
Practice —— —— of the lactuau 
and provi they were really proposing t 
do something practical in the matter, he did net 
desire to push it any more than was sary. 
Bat he would most earnestly urge upon the 
Council of the Institute that they should ce 
tainly put their shoulders to the wheel ani 
insist that such a ridiculous clause as section 1 
should no longer be insisted upon where not 
necessary. He was glad that the discussion « 
the paper was to be postponed until March 3, 
but this matter should not be left even antl 
then. Some protest should be made inn 

to the Bill of the Coanty Council, and to obtais 
some provision which would prevent the 


referred to. 


to Mr. Slater for his exceilent paper, which be 
considered very opportune when the Londm 
County Council were making certain propos 
tions for the amendment of the existing Bt 


making representations to the London Cou 
Council as to what their views ** 
which in itself was an advantage. He hal 
marked a few matters which Mr. Slater bad 
mentioned in his Mr. Slater had stated 


now termed District Surveyors,—were | 
was under the Act of George IIL. but he (i 
speaker) had always understood that the Acta 
Charles II. appointed Building Surveys 
London. As architects they would all ag 

that the regulation of the height of i 

in streets was most desirable. They @% 
certainly differ as to tbe proportions of ® 
height to the width af pe — but th 
would all agree that oul a 

There was at present a certain number of mgr 


and power was vested in the old M 

Board of Works, whose authority Pir 
transferred to the London County Counell,' 

exercise a discretionary power, et 
might imagine that they had not wa 

wisely in regard to Northumberland-aveas® 
It appeared from Mr. Slater's paper that the 
Romans thought it a desirable thing to 


the steps of such a very pract 
Slater had mentioned the Act of 
which buildings were 

the case up to the time of 


seded with — to the 

lengths of walls. r. Slater 

think that the regulations with 

party structures in the Act of 1844, * 
better in one ® 


to think that they led to less 
that such matters were more 
former days. He (the speaker) 
was not old enough to have acted 
Act for a sufficient length of time to 
experience of the advantage of the 


It did not seem to him desirable to 





questions, arising between adjoining 
the District Surveyor, bat rather 


building — 
any body so well fitted as that Institute to tak 
t 


necessity for insisting upon the clause hehad 
Mr. Charles Fowler proposed a vote of thanks 


ing Acts. It gave them the opportanity. e 


that the first time when Building Sarveyos— 


lations, only applicable, however, to new * 


= 
late the height of buildings, an? we 4 
therefore, excellent authority for followme © 


when the rates: of buildings were supe. | 


but he should think the reverse was the Se 
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be left to a sort of civil settlement by 
each 294 owner appointing a person to 
resent him, they, of course, ting an 
did not . He confessed 

ampire in case they agree 
thstanding occasional failures, it 
— to him that the present method for 
sett ling -wall cases was very good, and 
he fancied it could hardly be improved 
Mr. Slater, in another part of his 
—2 had referred to a special tribunal, and 
pr hat such a tribunal 

most of them would think t 

would be an exceedingly desirable thing if they 
could get it. It was one of those things, how- 
ever, which the House of Commons had the 
objection to, and certainly in 
wer oe of the Building Act their objection 
to be warranted, because it was 
that the Official Referees under 
the late Building Act were anything but 
1 If they could get the prin- 
‘ale admitted—if the House of Commons 
would admit the principle,—then the ques- 
tions might be discussed. He ventured to 
think that what Mr. Slater suggested, and what 
was under the former Act, by those 
gentlemen who had to report, was not what he 
should have thought most likely to be success- 
fol. The architects would require a legal 
person to formulate their decisions, and 
he should have thought, if there had been 
s judge appointed with two professional 
architects as assessors, that would be more 
likely to work than having one of each profes- 
sion, who, if they differed, would have great 
difficulty in settling the case. He considered 
that two architects, acting as assessors to a 
barrister, sitting as a judge, would be more 
likely to form a successful tribunal, and one 
which would commend iteelf to the whole of 
the profession. The subject of giving discretion 
to the County Council, who should have certain 
powers under the Act, was one of very great 
difficulty. If the powers of the County Council 
were qualified by the necessity of giving some 
reaton for their decisions in certain cases, the 
result would no doubt be better. A body 
invested with so much discretionary power, 
which could be exercised by the majority of 
those attending, was a very dangerous tribunal 
indeed. But, if the Council had to give reasons 
for allowing or disallowing certain things, it 
would bring itself under the control of public 
opinion, as far as those decisions became 
public, and in that way any tendency to abuse 
which might arise would be very much checked. 
He considerei the discretionary power in a 
great many things could be safely vested in the 
London County Council, subject to certain 
restrictions. Mr. Slater had slightly touched 
upon the regulation of other matters in the 
Buildiog Act besides the mere thickness of 
walls. He was sorry to say that be had not 
sufficient time to look up some of the Pro- 
vinclal Acts, particularly tuat applying to 
Liverpool. That Act, he always understood, 
was framed under the advice of the late Sir 
William Tite, and he believed that it contained 


| Certain schedules with reference to the thick- 


ness of joists, girders, and so on. Those 
schedules appeared to work very well, and they 
t to @ certain extent be embodied in a 
Metropolitan Bailding Act. The difficulty was 
very great in framing such schedales, but with 
competent advisers it might be done. In the 
case of iron girders certain weights per foot run 
might be assigned to certain spans, and if 
the regulations were framed under competent 
advice, he could quite imagine it could be done 
With advantage. With regard to officials to 
catty Out the regulations of the Bailding Act, 
Mr. Slater had complimented the District Sar- 
veyors @ good deal, by suggesting that dis- 
cretionary powers should be given them in a 
great many instances. He was afraid, however, 
tbat many people were much averse to giving 
personages very considerable discretion- 

— 2— They seemed to have a tendency 
distrust the discretion of individuals; buat he 
believed that to give a competent and reliable 


| 8 of officials discretionary powers would be a 


great advantage. 


Professor Kerr hoped that at the adjourned 
€, On March 8, the questions before 


| them woul 


d be th hly discussed. H 

Would only at — — sation to one 

very excellent institution, which seemed to 

been rather overlooked by Mr. Slater, 

—— —— Association, 
Pp y, a coarto vate a 

~ all matters referring to the Building Act, om, 

Could testify, was one of the most useful 

profession possessed. The 
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gentlemen composing 
together for the purpose of avoiding every- 
thing like a stumbling-block to the efficient 
performance of their duties as servants of the 
public. Consequently, when any one had 
a difficulty with a District Surveyor, he 
should always ask him to refer it,—and he 
was bound to do so—to the District Surveyors’ 
—— 4 *— would be found 

ere composed of very intelligent men, and 
they gave their very best attention to all dis- 
puted matters submitted to them. 
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Board of Works, and now of its successor the 
London County Council, usurping authority if 
they did not possess it, in order to get over 
such difficulties as must constantly occur in the 
administration of the Building Act. He did 
not believe that any court of law would object 
to Mr. Blashill being indirectly vested with 
power to give his decision u maby ques- 
tions in dispute, which would be thus inter- 
cepted on their way to the Law Courts. 

The Chairman: I understand you will take 
* in the discussion at the adjourned meet- 
og 

Professor Kerr: Yes. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall said that the Practice 
Standing Committee of the Inrtitute had those 
matters very fully before them. They had had 
a Sub-committee dealing twice with the sub- 
ject already, and he held in his hand a draft 
document which contained some seventy sug- 
gestions for the amendment of the Building 
Act, and it was probable that on the following 
day the Committee might authorise the pub- 
lication of this document in the Institate’s 
Journal of Proceedings,as a text to bring the 
subject to the notice of members. He h 
that every member of the Institute would for- 
ward to the Committee any suggestions they 
might have to make in regard to difficulties 
they had experienced and as to amendments 
which they desired to see adopted. These 
would be taken into consideration at once. He 
might say that the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee had received the greatest assistance 
from the District Surveyors’ Association, on 
more than one occasion, in dealing with matters 
connected with the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 

The Chairman raid he thought it was very 
desirable that the suggestions referred to 
should be printed in the Journal of Proceedings 
to, be issued on the following Thursday. 

Mr. Hall replied that no doubt they would be 
ready for publication. 

Toe Chairman said he also considered that 
Mr. Slater's paper should form the foundation 
of action by the Institute on the matter before 
them. It might be in the knowledge of the 
members that the President of the Local 
Government Board had under consideration a 
Bill for the consolidation of all the sanitary 
legislation of the metropolis. That was 
announced in the Qaeen’s Speech, and there was 
one section of the legislation, to which Mr. 
Slater had alluded, now under consideration. 
Therefore the present would be an opportune 
moment for bringing before the notice of the 
Government the absolate necessity for some 
legislation for building, on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Slater. 

Mr. E. T. Hall said that, incomplete as was the 
text he had referred to, it would pave the way 
for a good discussion at the adjourned meeting, 
and if members would communicate their sug- 
gestions to the Committee it would enable them 
to prepare a document more or less complete, 
which would be of great service to the London 
County Council and the public generally. 

The Chairman remarked that, if the sugges- 


tions could not be published in the Journal of 


Proceedings that week, he believed it would be 
well to send them round to the members in a 


printed form. 

Professor T. Smith moved that Mr. 
Slater's paper should be printed and circulated 
amongst the members before the next , 

Mr. Rickman seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Halil moved the adjournment of 
debate to the 3rd of March, and the meeting 
then stood adjourned, : 





shrubs, 
cat into different shapes. You descend 
from the terrace by an easy slope adorned with 
the figures of 
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enclosing the adjacent hi 
opposite the centre of the portico, and rather 
to the back, stands a summer-hoase (Dizta), 
enclosing a small area shaded by four plane- 
trees, in the midst of which @ marble 
fountain (Labrum), which gently 
the roote of the plane-trees and upon grass 
plots underneath them. This summer-house 


| 





upon 








has a bedroom (Dormiteriam epee in it, 
free from every sort of noise, and the 
light itself cannot rate, with 
a common dining-room (Cznatio) 1 use when I 
have none but intimate friends with me, A 
second portico looks u this little area, and 
has the same view as I have just been 


describing. There is, besides, another room, 
which, being situate close to the nearest plane- 
tree, enjoys a constant shade and green. Its 
sides are e with 

the ceiling (podio tenus), the 
marble a foliage is painted with birds among 
the branches, w 
as agreeable as that of the carving, at the foot 


of which a little fountain, playing through 
vase ( ) it 
murmur. 


: 


several small pipes into a rater 
encloses, produces a most pleasing 
From a corner of the portico you enter a very 
ye cpanel Mir semper ete 
dining-room (Triclinium), 

its windows has a view of the terrace, and from 
others of the meadow, as those in the front 
look upon a cascade, which once 
both the eye and the ear, for the water, 

from a great height, foams ov 
basin which —* it below, —2* 
extremely warm in winter, much expose 
to the sun, and aan ieee the 
adjoining stove (Hypocauston) very well sup- 
plies its absence. Leaving this room 


aualbaniuny Gan pleasant and 
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Plans of Pliny's Tuaculan Villa, as Restored by Castell in 1728. 





sete of players. Not far from the baths is thejout upon the hippodrome, 
ad 


 waan ticeuaniiaes tee 
tervening. One of - looks out 
little area with the 


the mountains ; 
culam) which has a fall 





the vineyards, and 
is a room (Cubi- 


for w 
summer use. It leads to two different 
ments (Diwtz), one containing four 
wae other * which enjoy by turns both sm: 
and shade.” ave omited the east samme. 
house. | 

Houses are built not only to 
the inclemency of the ae 7) 
afford conveniences for the avocations ther 
pursue, and for the recreations they indulge in. 
so there is no need of apology for giving the 
account of how Pliny passed his time thers, 








Sllustrations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
MAE give in this number reproductions jp 
AAW ink-photo of two of Mr. Fulleylow 
wee, Charming series of water-colours o 
Cambridge which, as before noticed, are nov 
being exhibited at the Fine Art 
Galleries. These of course do not convey the 
charm of colour which belongs to many of thes 
drawings, to none more than to that of “Th 
Conduit ” which is such a well-known object in 
the centre of the great court of Trinity 
Architecturally perbaps “ Wren’s Bridge,” 
access to John’s College from “ the backs,” is the 
more interesting ; with the gate and 
it forms an effective contrast, in its quiet state 
lineses of effect, with the more homely ani 
domestic character of the residential 
It is curious to see the Gothic featare of th 
sloped set-off in the bridge buttresses, into 
daced here for practical reasons as the ensiet 
way of connecting the necessary cut-waie 
form, on the up-stream side of the pier, with th 
pilaster above. 





WREXHAM CHURCH TOWER. 


THE peculiar interest of the fine tower # 
Wrexham (which we may observe is no 
actually in Shropshire as stated in the plate 
title, but in Denbighshire, though not far from 
the Shropshire border) consists in the fact the 
in style, proportion, and general srchitecturl 
treatment it is essentiaily a 
Tower which has found its way north by some 
accident, and acts as a surprive in this respectte 
the architectural traveller and sketcber, who # 
not expecting to meet anything of this charactet 
on the north-east border of Wales. Whether 
there was any local reason, any connexion with 
Somersetshire at the time, to account for this, 
———— aay welt’ Gevuinn une 

r. Arnold itchell’s drawing 
very faithfully the design and architectural 
effect of this interesting tower. 





CHISWICK PARISH CHURCH. — 


THE window to-day illustrated is the cent 

one of three on the N. side of Chiswick Paris 

Church, the design of which was reqaired™ 

illustrate the building of Solomon’s Tewple. _ 

Centre window. | 

David with plan of ) Through the bas 
Temple. the four lights 4 

Solomon with model small — 

of Temple. j 

Hiram, King 

The Chief 

(Zadok ). 


complete thescheme. SHRIGLEY & HUM» — 
*,* The drawing from which the Mostrauice 





is taken was exhibited in the Royal Aca 
Exhibition of 1889. — 
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THE PALACE OF THE C&S 
PLANS OF EXISTING REMAINS AND RES’ 
Reproduced from the Moniteur de 
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From a water colour drawing by Mr. John Fulleylove. 
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aan OF THE PALACE OF THE OSARS. 


THESE seal plan and restorntion by M. 
o one of the most talented and distin- 
Degiane, of the younger generation of French 
gushes ical architects, originally pablished 

j des Architectes. ey are 
. — — to illustrate Professor 
Pree on’s Royal Academy lectures on Roman 


jally referred to in the fifth 

which will be published in our next, 
hen we will give some further plans in illus- 
tration of the subject. 


EE>»~™ 
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on SOME TYPICAL GREEK BUILDINGS.* 


[am glad to believe that an increasing num- 
ber of Boglish architectural students are show- 
ing their interest in Greek work by visiting the 
country and examining the remains of the 
buildings in their original place, and I only 
hope that this paper may have some influence 
in increasing this number. I am sure that 
any one who does so will gain very valuable 
lessons, even though he may never care, or have 
the opportunity, to erect he — building So 

of the Greek styles, ere never 

ema period since the time, some two cen- 
turies ago, when the Parthenon still stood 

tically complete, when a visit to Greece 
would so well repay the pag reap oe 
Archeological societies,—Greek, French, Ger- 
man,—have, with infinite care and pains, and 
at great expense, laid open buildings for 
decades, if not centuries, buried and unknown, 
and full of instructive points; and equally im- 
portant excavations have been carried on by 
Dr. Schliemann in his private capacity. 

It may not be out of place here to say that 
Athens cannot be considered now an out-of-the- 
way place to get at. There are several routes ; 
the one I myself prefer is vid Marseilles, and 
by this route travelling expenses out and back 
need not amount to more than 20/., nor the time 
occupied in travel exceed about eleven days. 
— —* and alone, is well worth a visit, 

, of course, when once there, it seems 
desirable if possible to see at least two or three 
of = other sites; and any student going out 
properly accredited will find every facility put 
in his way for pursuing bis eels both “i the 
Greek archwological officials and by the Direc- 
tors of the English and American Schools. 
Any one acquainted with German will receive 
equal eevee from the Director of the 
verman School, who has no equal in the prac- 
— ——— with the buildings — ves, 

r. Penrose. 

It seemed to me,in selecting a subject for 
this paper, tbat it would be better to take a 
nse aoe buildings, and examine them 

hand with so 
burriediy a large sauberat chan — 9 
3 Propose to refer briefly to three buildings 

ich we may take as representing the 
domestic, secular, and sacred architecture of 
the Greeks, viz..—the Palace at Tiryns, the 
Propylees, and the Erectheion of the Athenian 
—2* The last of these is aleo a wonder- 
oe — example of the use of the Ionic 
. whe the second illustrates the very best 
period of the Doric order, and all three are 
— of the magnificence and freedom of 
—* én soning. And I may, perhaps, confess 
the possibility of adequately illustrating 

m to you, either by means of photographs or 

ms, had its influence upon the selection of 
these buildings f 
time, I shall not scruple to show you a few 
cod phs of other buildings, which may 
Pw sere them more completely. 

ree buildings which we are to con- 
: by far the oldest is the Palace at Tiryns 
six years ago its existence was unknown, 
* chine ae at least, undreamt of. It 
consider yf oe suitable that we should 
we shall ooo first place, more especially as 
ver in it the beginnings of 

eltadel of Greek art and architecture. 
of Tiryns occupies a magnificent 
Nauplia, hanes sea, overlooking the Bay of 
level plain obi rises abruptly out of the 
that, in the ae see is there any eminence 
could ¥8 before artillery was introduced, 


Command it. The natural features of the 


ne ener: they are said to be the 
& paper ir. R. Elees | 
inet emote the ——— ARLBA 





or our purpose. At the same | ®4 
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most massive of their kind in Greece, and 
possess several points of interest. But 
we must not linger over and I can only 
refer any student who wishes a more detailed 
account of the walls or the palace to Dr. Dorp- 
féld’s account of them contained in chap. v. of 
Dr. Schliemann’s “ Tiryns.” 

Suffice it to say that, owing to the form of 
the rock, three more or less separate forts 
existed within the outer ramparts,—the lower, 
the middle, and the highest,—and that 


the last, and occupying the greater of it, | cl 
used in 


stood the king’s palace. The 
its construction were.stone,—limestone, 

and sandstone,—clay, either beaten hard or used 
as mortar or cement, or as sun-dried bricks; 
lime, and wood; while in the decoration of its 
surface, plaster covered with coloured decora- 


tion, carved alabaster, and almost certainly |: 


bronze plates, were employed. The plan of this 
fortress-palace, though not perfectly preserved, 
approaches being so, and is far less incomplete 
than the palaces at Mycenz or Troy, or the 
fragments of Erectheus’s palace on the Athenian 
Acropolis, and all three have many points of 
similarity both in plan and construction. 

At Tiryns, having passed through the fortress- 
wall, not an easy matter in the old days for any 
bat a friend, we the outer gate of 
the palace. This gives admittance to a large 
open space, devoid of building. After travers- 
ing this we reach the outer or great Propyleum, 
with an outer and an inner portico, the fore- 
runner in every essential particular of the great 
Propylea at Athens, and of many others. 
Each portico takes the form of a distyle in 
antis, while the wall of the gate is pierced by a 
single opening in the centre, whose great fold- 
ing-doors stood, not between the jambs, but 
inside them, and their bronze-covered pivots 
worked in circular holes cut in the stone of the 
threshold, which was much wider than the 
wall, From the inner portico a door admits 
the visitor to a long winding passage leading 
to the women's apartments, and just beyond 
the portico a short passage gives a side en- 
trance to the court of the men’s apartments. 
This Propyleam gives direct admission to a 
large outer court of irregular form ; the build- 
ings enclosing it to the south and west have 
been either largely obliterated by later build- 
ings, or slipped down the hill with the line of 
fortification, which gave way here. On the 
north side they are more perfect, and it is pos- 
sible to trace distinctly the line of the small 
Propy)#um giving access to the court of the 
men's apattments. This gateway was similar 
to the great Propyleam, having an outer and 
inner portico, and the gate-wall was provided 
with folding-doors. The court-yard to which 
this gave admission was large, about 65 ft. by 
50 ft., clear of the porticoes which surrounded 
it on three sides, the east, south, and west; 
this court was paved, and so also was the outer 
one already referred to, with concrete and laid 
so as to clear itself of water. Nearly in the 
centre of the south side was placed the great 
altar of Zeus, which is on the axial line of 
the vestibule which occupied the greater part 
of the north side of the court. The front of 
this vestibule took the form of a temple in 
antis, and was raised on two steps, form- 
ing a stylobate. The bases of the two 
columps and of the antz remain; these 
below the ground level are of irregalar form, buat 
above it they are carefully squared to the line 
of the wall. This also is the usual treatment 
of the thresholds here, but at Mycene they are 
uared throughout. The bases of the antze 
have their tops rebated and drilled with a series 
of holes for wooden dowels. In 
base stones at Tiryns are from 18 in. to 2 ft. 
part of the anta was formed 
of timber beams placed in juxtaposition side 
by side, and dowelled tothe base, and probably 
to each other; and these would carry the ends 
of the lintels, probably formed in a 
way of more than one piece, as was the case 
later with the stone architraves of the 
Parthenon and other temples. The side walls of 
this vestibule were decorated with slabs of ala- 
baster, richly carved and inlaid with g 
Three pairs of doors hung folding between 
jambs gave access to an ante-cham 
which an opening, not, however, provided 
a door, led to the megaron, or principal 
apartment, which was over ft. 
nearly 40 ft. deep. In the centre are the 
for four wooden pillars which helped to 
the roof, and between them are traces of 
large circular clay hearth, found in 
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greater perfection in Mycens; the floor of 


breccia, | room, 
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hall was of concrete, 


restoration of or sections is somewhat 
uncertain. The walls in the upper parts were of 
perishable materials— wood and sun-dried 
bricks—and these fell an easy prey to the fire 
which destroyed the Temple. The roof was | 
almost certainly flat, and made of clay on a | 
layer of rushes, and the room may have been . 
lighted either by openings in the walls or by | 
baving a portion of the roof raised asa simple | 
earstory or central lantern. From the ante- 
chamber access is also obtained to the bath- 

which could also be reached from the 
men’s court. The floor of this room was formed 
by one single sunk and polished and drilled | 
with dowel-holes for a wood lining to the 
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several purpose 

to determine, opened. It also led to the 
case to the middle fortress, and even 
the women's apartments, and may ha 
intended for the use of servants or slaves. 


The women's apartments, in general arrange- | 
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% 
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ment, closely copy the men’s, but they are | 
— Sve lone aman — 
m 

portico of the great um gives —— 
through a stoa on its west side to an open 
court; this communicated directly with the 
inner court of the women, which had stoz on | 
its east, and on part of its north side. The 
rest of the north side was occupied with the 
vestibule to the women’s hall, aod with the 
entrance to the corridor which ran them. 


This court was drained into the channel from 
the bath, already referred to, which was formed 
of rectangular terra-cotta channel pipes which 
fitted into each other. 

The south side of the vestibule is quite open 7 
the is about 18 ft., and therefore a lintel | 
would not require intermediate —— This 
vestibule is nearly square; east west doors 
lead into the surrounding corridor, and on the 
north side a single door, avout 5 ft. 3 in, wide, 
leads to the women's hall; this doos is of 
special interest, for in the pivot-hole the great: 
bronze pivot was actually found. In the centre 





small passage gives access to inner rooms, which. 


formed the treasury and ; south. 
this passage is bly the position of: the 
staircase leading to the roof 


the most important rooms of the palace have. 
been passed in review, and there is but little 
question as to ewe meter wen 

To refer to a few as to 
construction, &c., the walls of these rooms stand,: 
for a height mostly of from 1 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft., 
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Plan of the Propylea, Athens, as Restored by Dr. Dorpfeld. 











it is pro-; which the plan seems eminently adapted. The tion of the building was finished, and much of 
summer angle at which the great Propylzum is set to it not commenced, or up to foundation level 
the little one would bring the latter at onceinto only. 
view in passing through the entrance-door; it The line of the wall of marble which co- 
would, moreover, produce a pleasing variety in tains the actual gateways is approximately 
shade effects, a point which the Greeks seem to north and south, and to the west and emt 
y have stadied with the utmost care, and notably were two great hexastyle porticoes; the 
so in the arrangement of the buildings on the western one is very deep, and is flanked on 
Athenian Acropolis. The outer court itself was either band by less important porticoes with 
probably in some way shaped up, ragged as its buildings behind. Somewhat similar but 
outline now appears; and the small Propyleam more extensive buildings were designed to 
led on thence to the Court, with its colonnades flank the eastern portico, bat were never 
casting deep and welcome shadows, and through carried out, though traces showing the start- 
the pillars of the vestibule and the triple doors ing and position of them remain. The site 
their of the ante-room to the dimly-lit megaron presented great difficulties—it was irregular, 
essentially warriors, and itself. The whole was rich with colour,| uneven, and with a very rapid fall to the west; 
way of what we alabaster, and bronze, and probably further but so skilfully were the very difficalties turned 
manner of beautified with splendid textiles. The women’s to account, and so admirably does the building 
palaces were apartments would produce somewhat the same fit its site, that they may readily be overlooked; 
latter richly | effect on a smaller scale. Of the proportions in | and the whole design is so natural and straight 
weapons and elevation it is not safe to speak, but,at any rate, forward that the effect produced on the mind 
material and the important rooms, as far as planning is con- seems to be, that it could hardly have bee 
nship. cerned, seem well considered and grouped, and treated differently. 
that attaches to at least to approach nearly tothe simple relative I have given a brief outline of the — 
us to realise the life of the proportions so markedly employed later. scheme, which will be readily understood 
we have all heard or No better example of their delight in lavish the plan.* I wish now to describe briefly the 
a very genuine archi- expenditure of thought and labour over the portions coloured black, those that were 
it we find evidence of erection of an imposing portal can be brought erected, and which stillremain more or less com- 
we shall encounter in forward than the Propyiza at Athens, yet tnis plete. They comprise, briefly, the wall of the 
the later marble architecture ; and is but an elaboration of the principle contained gateways; the east and west porticoes, both 
of a trabeated in the Propylwam at Tiryns, carried out on a imperfect, the north-west wiog, complete, except 
ve been encountered magnificent scale and with the very finest mate- for the roof, and a small part of the south-west 
2 * for * and workmanship. wing. P the 
rangemen most e word Propylaa means simply “before the A magnificent flight of steps, flanking 
cpisthodomus of the gateways,” and signifies the nade of the approach for chariots, must have led up from 
ive the con-' entrance either to a sacred precinct, or, as in| the entrance below the temple 
anta, which was the case under consideration, to a fortress or level of the western or outer portico, 
archi- some other enclosure. Other examples may be on a stylobate of four steps; but this approach 
found at Eleusis, igina, Epidauroe, &c., but | no longer exists, and the steps now im stu af 
none equalled in magnificence that at quite modern. The Doric portico, with a wide 
Athens, _intercolumniation in the centre, was surmounted 
The older gateway of Kimon, of which remains by a pediment, while the two lines of slenderer 
(exist, was on a more modest scale, and was Ionic columns behind each supported an im- 
‘partly i | 
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ze doors: the central one (the largest) | usual form,was introduced to carry the archi- 
‘nid be used by the Panathenaic ,| trave running from the end of the existing wall 


smallest side-doors being of compara- 
Sealy sana dimensions. The side walls of this 
portion undoubtedly had low seats running 
their whole length, and this would form a mag- 
sifcent and convenient ay © of meeting * 

The eastern, or inner, portico 
; similar elevation to the western, but the 
columns were raised On a continuous square 
plinth or stylobate. 

The north - west chamber is fairly com- 
plete: its west wall stands on an earlier 

ation in a different line, and to this the 
sew work has been very cleverly adapted. This 
chamber is entirely enclosed by walls, the 
southern one being pierced with openings for a 
door and two windows, and having a portico of 
“yee columns further to the south. It is 
worthy of remark that the doorway does not 
come centrally with an intercolumniation. The 
columns of this portico were also of the Doric 
order, bat on a Very much smaller scale than 
those of the great porticoes. The roof to this 
wing was hipped, and, as usual, flatin pitch. 

The opposite wing to this was never com- 
pleted, but there is sufficient to ——— the 

design of this wing, while cing 
the other in ite total mass, differed widely in 
its plan, and no doubt in its uses. You will 
see, from a glance at the plan, that the portico 
here which exists, is similar in elevation to the 
opposite one, but is mach deeper ; and that the 
chamber, instead of being enclosed, and ap- 
proached by a door, is open on its west side to 
another portico, whose columns occupy the line 
of the west wall of the corresponding wing. I 
wish to avoid touching on anything that 
may be considered merely of archzological 
rather than of architectural interest, but I 
think . ~~ & be nto Pe pred refer F —* 
reasons for restoration of the original plan 
of this wing, which most certainly was never 
completed, and this will render necessary an 
allusion to an earlier epoch in the history of 
(Greek architecture : bat. for this purpose we 
need —— the present building, but merely 
consider the Propyla of Kimon. 

As was the case with many of the Greek 
buildings erected later than very archaic times, 
when marble was hardly used, but previous 
to the magnificent epoch of Pericles, when 
lavish expenditure was made, and marble used 
exclusively for the finest work, this earlier 
—— ——— partly of fine lime- 

and partiy of marble. The walls were 
constructed of the former, but they were ter- 
minated, at least when they were in a line with 
a range = xmas with blocks of marble 
forming the well-known antx. Thes jected 
beyond the line of the wall, so as +0 aie the 
marble cr plaster casing which was applied to 
the rougher material, and the width of the 
anta was proportioned to the diameter of the 
—— in connection with which it stood. We 
. ve ne gree: Tiryns on a still earlier 
Treatment in wood, but very similar in pose. 

When buildings were — ——— of 
marble, the feature was copied in it, just as in 
earlier days we find the features of timber con- 
struction copied in stone, and observe the way 
in which it was adapted to various positions. 
be wh forms the termination to a wall in 

th a range of columns, it has a broad 
—* natrow sides. But where it termi- 
ve hohe een = a line of columns 
: oad faces an ; 
poe ere in mind, let us ——— — 
what they —2 = — —— wing, and see 
et ons aerate Ay ould remark here that 
snail wait pying the angle between the north 
until a f porticoes is not now in situ, but was 
preload years ago. The blocks of which it 
tds stare are close at hand. The plan of 
having Clearly seems to point to the fact of its 
ticoes, for w 2 angle pier between two por- 
col € find a broad face to come next a 

—— broad face forming the termi- 
then * wall, and with a narrow return, and 
another an * ny cee bit of wall we have 
colamns —* ee! pointing to a line of 
to the first — a direction at right angles 
columniation iden: If we use now an inter- 






in all, this all f 
4 ows of an angle 
which auth-west angle — — 
⸗ portico was 
»& maxkeshift had to be adopted, and 


Pier, of an entirely irregular and un- 





to the westernmost column of the 
tico, but in an irregular line. — 


I have dwelt at some length on this point | Archi 


firstly because it seems to me not unimportant 
to feel tolerably certain of any restoration that 
may be attempted of this building, which, with- 
out doubt, was second only to the Parthenon in 
beauty and in reputation amongst the Greeks ; 
and secondly,—and this is to us of even more im- 
portance perhaps,—because it seems to me to be 
an instance of the care and thought that should 
be devoted to any building, whether Greek or 
Roman or Gothic, that it may fall to the lot of 
any one of us to restore, either on paper or in 
actual practice. As regards myself, I can only 
say that I cannot recall any single lecture or 
paper that I have heard or read that im 

me more and gave me a clearer idea of the 
method to be pursued in the examination of 
existing architectural buildings, and the import- 
ance of not disregarding the least bit of evidence, 
however apparently trivial, than the lecture I 
heard Dr. Dérpfeld deliver on the subject of 
the Propylea on the spot, where he could point 
out each point as he referred to it. To that 
lecture I am largely indebted for a 

of any knowledge 1 possess of the b , 
The general surface of the walls seems to have 
been left unfinished, though this was not the 
case with the columns, and I may refer again 
to it when the lantern slides are thrown upon the 
screen, as also to the method of working the 
drums of the columns, which I recollect Mr. 
Penrose explaining here some years ago, and 
which I hope to be able to show you. The full- 
size mouldings shown on the walls were taken by 
my friend, Mr. Schultz, during the year I was in 
Athens. They strike one rather, I think, as 
being small in character and especially small in 
projection; were they executed in a coarse 
material and placed under the dull skies and 
smoky atmosphere of London they would, pro- 
bably, not be very effective, but in the pure air 
of Greece the sun casts shadows as sharp and 
clear as possible, and every line tells, and the 
delicate material allows of very delicate treat- 
ment. 

The Doric order, drawn to a small scale, is 
sometimes apt to look excessively severe, and 
possibly uninteresting. The same may, perhaps, 
be said of various reproductions of it in stone. 
It is, however, a different matter when you see 
it executed in marble, with perfectly true and 
sharp lines, and, as a result, perfectly true and 
delicate shadows. Even as a ruin the Propylzxa 
produces an almost inconceivable effect of 
grandeur and magnificence. Turning round 
from under the Nike bastion one comes full 
upon it from below, and one can realise the 
object of the deep portico on the west side, for 
nearly the whole of its richly-decorated soffite, 
when it still existed, would have appeared at 
once to an old Greek visiting it; while the 
great pediment of the central portico would 
have towered above the —_— roofs of the 
wings. The break in the roof-level, which on a 
section seems unsightly, would from no point 
have been visible, except at such a distance as 
to be unobjectionable. One can nowadays sit 
down near the commencement of the steps 
under the shade of the bastion, and watch the 
sun, as it round gradually, bring out new 
lines of light, and cast fresh shadows and 
deepen existing ones; and when all this took 
place, with the gloomy depths of the great por- 
tico and its gorgeous roof for a background, it 
must have been, indeed, a sight for gods and 
men. 

Finally, we will make a short inspection of 
the Erectheion, and though it is not from many 


points of view the most typical temple to have | regards 


selected, it is a very interesting example of the 
variety and beauty that may be introduced into 
a Greek religious building, and farther, it is a 
beautiful example of the lonic order. Another 


reason which, I think, alone would justify me | to 


in its selection, is that when you have obtained 
some idea of the plan and elevations of the 
building, any of you who care to do so may 


examine for yourselves, and within a mile of | ti 


this room, almost every detail of it. In the 
British Museum, between the Parthenon 












exist. south 
wall remains throughout its whole but 
not to its fall ht. The stylobate the 
base of the antz are continued ; and, 
as usual, en eee Se a ee 
deeper than any of the others. At west 
end of this wall is situated the Caryatid portico, 
with six female figures, and these, though at a 
clance almost identical, reveal a great variety 
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point a uniform level has 
this portico is founded on the 
large early temple, and below 
sudden drop to the ground-level. 
facade had a blank wall for near 
height, with a plain central doorway 
this, the wall had attached columns, 
pierced with windows. 
The north wall 
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outside the ———— ving 
lying to the west of t 


from the great north portico; beside 
principal doorway. This le portico 
six — in * —— eta re part Rh: 
coffered ceiling; its floor level corresponds 
of the western doorway. The north wall is 
plete as regards its length, and at some 
an external flight of steps between the build 
and the Acropolis wall must have led up to 
higher level. 

Sadly ruined as this building is, 
enabled to obtain a very fair idea of its 
effect ; from whatever point of view it 
there is a 
outline, and it is hardly 
in which at least two of the porticoes are 
visible. Added to the beauty of outline, 
delicate mouldings 
which though employed with 
is concentrated on certain points, must have 
given the complete building an air of w 
delicacy and refinement, and this was 
doubt heightened by an extensive use 
colour. 

We have now considered more 
each of the three buildings I 
describe to you. In - the 
bad to confine our attention 
plan and observe its clever 
variety of line, with the early 

ghd = yr 
to the very best 
style no more perfect 
Doric and Ionic orders are to be 
interesting to contrast the two. 
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grouping should give a contrast to the 

enclosing lines. In the lonic order as typified by 

the Erectheion we find sculpture ively 
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FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS AT 
CARPENTERS’ HALL: 


MR. BANISTER FLETCHER ON “THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE WORLD IN ALL AGES.” 


Tue first of this year’s series of free lectures 
to artisans and others on matters connected 
with 


Sir John Lubbock, F.B.S., 

was a large attendance. 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, in his introductory 
remarks, referred to the necessity for art-train- 
ing, and EP a remark made by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, M.A., at the Art-Congress at Liver- 
pool in 1888, “that architects should train 
public taste.” Asking the question, “ What is 
Architecture?” the lecturer answered it by 
giving the following short definition :—* Archi- 
tecture is the art of constructing buildings upon 
scientific principles with ig and 
— 1 


art as well as a fine art,”—the lecturer 
ceeded to trace the history of the human habi- 
tation from the earliest times, quoting from 
Viollet-le-Duc and Gwilt, and pointing to en- 
larged copies of illustrations from the works of 
those writers in elucidation of his remarks. 
He next treated of the rock-cut cave dwellings 
and temples of India ard Asia Minor. P 

on, he briefly and rapidly :eferred to the varied 
and characteristic forms of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Hindu, Chinese, and Mexican architecture, 
and then described the main features of Greek 
and Roman architecture. Next came a descri 
tion of Saracenic architecture, with its develo 
ments in Syria, Persia, India, Turkey, and Spain. 
The lecturer then briefly treated of ue, 
Gothic, and Renaissance work, and concluded 
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the same level (in such a 


a longitudinal section 
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PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH ON DRAWING: 
GEOMETRICAL AND PERSPECTIVE. 


The second lecture of the series was deli- 
vered on Wednesday, the 12th inst., by Prof. T. 
Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A., who observed at the 
outset that drawing was becoming more and 
more one of the “matters relating to bnild- 
ing.” Every difficult piece of construction was 
worked out on paper. Our contracts were 
arranged, our estimates were made on the basis 
of plans and drawings, and these were consulted 
every hour during the progress of any important 
building; while the deposit of plans of sites, 
drains, and buildings, which modern laws and 
by-laws so often rendered necessary, had made 


.| it requisite to prepare copies, in duplicate or 


triplicate, of plans of almost every building, 
even the smallest. This was the case far more 
now than it was when the lecturer first began to 
become familiar with building matters, and very 
far more than it could possibly have beena cen- 
tury back ; while, before the use of paper had super- 
seded parchment, or even before the time when 
paper was obtainable in large sheets, drawings 
were a rare luxury. No one could do much 
building work who could not read a dra 
with facility, while no one could hope to rise to 
any position of responsibility in connexion 
with buildings who could not make a tolerable 
drawing of anything that he had to deal with. 


pro- | Even those the nature of whose work made it 


unlikely that they would be called upon to 
make drawings, would do well to learn to draw, 
in order that they might be able to understand 
and make use of working drawings. The 
phrase which he had just made use of, viz., 
“reading drawings,” was constantly employed 
to explain the power of understanding drawings, 
and was very significant. To one man a 
drawing conveyed information, just as a book 
in a language he understood would do; to 
another man a drawing was as much a puzzleas 


p- | a book in a language which he had not learnt; 
p-|and the man who could not understand the 


drawings for a building was unavoidably shut 
out from much important employment in con- 
nection with it, for which he might in other 
respects be quite fitted. Now, there was no 


very | way of learning to read surer than learning to 


just now. We give, however, the lecturer's con- 
cluding remarks: “In dealing with this vast 
subject to-night, I have treated it more as a 
short and concise » from a superficial 
t of view, rather than as an architectural 
dealing with the details; for it is too 
great a subject to be so dealt with in 

lectare. Bat I have endeavoured to 
before you the very many different t 


ii 


how they each arose, 
for the fresh forms. I would 


yee Sat each type wae the ont- 
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write,—no way of learning to read drawings 
surer than learning to make them. That alone 
ought to give draughtemanship great import- 
ance to the members of an audience like the 
present. The subject naturally split itself into 
two divisions, and he had attempted to mark 
them by the use of the two words, Geometrical 
and Perspective, in the title. Geometrical 
drawing represented things as they were, and not 
as we saw them. Perspective drawing repre- 
sented things as they appeared to the eye, and 


ypes | not as they were. That sounded likea paradox, 


but it was the simple truth, and the paradox, 
if there was one, rested upon the singular cir- 
cumstance that our sight, from which we 
derived almost all our notions of solid things, 
rarely, if ever, let us see them as they were, 
but almost always modified or distorted them 
in a manner which they would recognise the 
moment it is pointed out to them. On this 
head the lecturer continued :—Go into a great 
building with an open roof,—say, for example, 
Westminster Hall,—and look up at the trusses 
of the roof. Yon sso them si,-cee bepand 
another,—or, at any rate, you see a 


| will, other things than buildings, though 


of St. Paul's 


i 
i 


if 


s 


buildings we shall chiefly confine our attention, 
Geometrical drawings mean drawings which z- 
present the actual sha and arrangement of 
but represent t as we never 
see them, but only as we know them to be—jut 
in the same way as a map representsa country, 
town, or an estate—not as we see it from some 
neighbouring eminence, but mapped out to scale. 
The foundation of all ie 
the use of a scale and the power of measun- 
ment. 

We ** that we have not space to a 
whole of the lecture, but we quote con- 
cluding portion of it:— 

Perspective drawing may be made one do 


wing | the most difficult and perplexing subjects, and 


it figures as such a subject in most I 
strongly advise those who wish to learn it to get 
personal instraction; and that over a drawing 
board. You may probably find instruction ins 
class, where the teacher is practical, whieh wil 
answer the purpose; but the best method is, 
after a very little study of the principles, to begin 
a drawing under the guidance of some one whois 
familiar with this sort of work. You will findit 
quite as difficult to learn ve drawing 
by a book alone as to learn in same manner 
to ride on horseback, or to play at cricket. I 
was stated early in the lecture that t 
has to do with other things besides in 
with straight walls and roofs. See a lined 
soldiers, straight, well set hi i and Ly 
line. They look likea and if you @ 
them you would draw them like a wall. Let the 
word be given to fall out, and the wall dissolves, 
but the men of whom it it is composed, 
they have dissolved into irregular 
just as much influenced by the 
spective as before, and their 
just as much diminished 
remote part of the 
when they were at ther 
line. In drawing or 
and in other artistic work, 
shortening, which is 
artistic effect, 4 very m 
perspective. present a 
stretched ont across the 

t, and you have 4 

cult to draw; but let 
round and point right at 
nearly at him, and you 
of the most skilful draug 
correctly on paper the effect 
attitude produces on the 
shortening, or in other words 
tive of the human needs 
tice to manage it | 
word perspective is to be found 
those who discuss paintings, 
scapes. I refer to aérial perspective, 
phrase might be substituted “ 

”" Here is no longer any 
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is being considered. In taking 








understood that 
bject, I wish to come back from dearer any, (2, Wun Commalstees sinoctated with the 


gave of the sa > the 4 
to the painter, or even per 
say ralerence edgy the sort of drawing 
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strongly recommend any who do not 
(5 an attempt to learn. It is like ac- 
a new e. After you have been 
ririne drawing for a time, every drawing 
chat comes into your hands has a new meaning 
for you, just as when you have done exercises in 
: language for a time you begin to find 
at books in that language cease to be impene- 
Able to you, and find a voice with 
ehich to address you. When you get further, 
dare able to make good, useful drawings of 
intended works, you begin to feel like the man 
sho bas mastered a foreign tongue sufficiently to 
be able to speak in ic; and it is not alone the] 
ese of anew power which {s desirable, valuable 
thongh that may be, but that power makes you a 
sore useful man, and a more valuable man on a 
in whatever capacity you may be en- 
mged, and will give you more certainty of 
tand better prospects of good pay. 
Only let me urge on those who learn to draw to 
éy itin their minds that they must draw well. 
Your work, whether simple or otherwise, should 
be clear, vigorous, distinct, free from blunders, 
executed with a clean line, true to scale, and, in 
short, good in quality. 


The third of this series of lectures was 
ielivered at the Carpenters’ Hall on Wednesday 
evening last, by Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., 
MD, bis subject being “Modern Sanitation.” 
Mr. Joseph Preston presided, and there was 


again a very large attendance. 











THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Te usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Toesday last, in the Conncil 
Chamber of the Corporation of London, Guild- 
ball. Sir John Lubbock, the Vice-Chairman, 
presided, in the absence of Lord Rosebery. 

The Architect's Department,—The first part 
of the Standing Committee’s Report on this 
department was then considered. This part of 
the Report was as follows :— 


“Wehave to report that we have just con- 
cluded an inquiry into the staff and the general 
arrangements of the Architect's department, an 
inquiry which was rendered necessary by 
various circumstances, but particularly by the 
taking away from that department the work of 
valuation, and the constitution of a separate 
office of Valuer. The arrangements to be made 
aave been carefully considered by a Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed by us for the purpose, and 
their suggestions have been thoroughly re- 
— by us. Onur first recommendation 
\.) That the two departments be named respectivel 
— and the Estates sad Veins 

states and Valuation Depa: . 
The Principal duties of this —“— will be the 


Prepare plans and estimates of cost of improvement 
saemes, and support such schemes before Parlia- 
et i nities. 

' eparation o i 

go prey ion of Parliamentary plans, when 


“arvey and prepare plans in detail cf land and 
—*1* to be purchased. 

compensation, and conduct negotiations for 
P om, and give evidence. ees 
! oie on the value of local improvements on appli- 
Valne for loans or contributions. 

of reserve rents and prices for surplas pro- 


dra o the assessments for rating of property be- 
ide the Council, and (with the assistance of 
Solicitor when necessary) conduct all objections 

*8* 2* against assessmenta. 
the valuation-lists of the several parishes 


— under the Valuation (Metropolis) Act 
ipport objections with a view of — — 


ity of practice amongst Assessment Com- gi 


& 


as will secure a fair basis of 
to bed sis of contribution 
— * rates between one parish and 
* — property with reference to the con- 
88 made in lieu of rates in respect of such 


. 


—* Es register of the Council's property. 
: Y 1 i 

% r — taken for improvements, but not 
Reston the execution by the general works con- 

* repairs and general works incidental to 

pach property 
— the Cx 
Report pent —3* by auction, or o 


; to the Cor Property . 
bai porate Com 
— the Improvements Committee, the Local 


ittee 


gets tot amediately the ccncern. of most in the proper 


“incil's lands and buildings, —— usual 


ument and T : 
other Comm — — and to any | the 
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the full duties comprise such as are 


approval of the Council. 
In connexion with the interest of the Council 
working of the Valuation (Metro- 
polis) Act, we have ascertained that a large 
percentage of the forms of return sent out by 
the local authorities are not returned, and, 


Sitowed' 6s puis Ginugh’ te pest five, an as 
0 pass t , and, as 
the valuations made ithaca 
expense of the local rates, although used for 
imperial as well as local taxation purposes, we 
recommend, — 


(3.) That her Government be requested to 


the post free. 

The Staff of the Estates aid Valuation De- 
partment would be as follows :— 
Principal Officer: The Valuer—Mr. A. Young. 
Salary, 1,000/. a year. 
Chief Professional Assistant: The Assistant 
Valuer. Duties—To assist the Valuer in pro- 
fessional work as required, and in his absence 
to undertake his duties and responsibilities. 
Mr. E. J. Harper, service eleven years. Present 
salary, £280 a year. 
We recommend— 

(4.) That Mr. Harper be appointed Assistant Valuer, at 
3501, a year, 


Chief Clerk: Daties—To control clerical 
work of the department; examine accounts, 
prepare reports, indices, &kc., conduct corre- 
spondence, and be generally responsible for the 
indoor work of the department. Mr. W. 
Garnsey, who has been seventeen years in the 
service, and is now in receipt of £300 a year, 
the maximum of his class. 

We recommend— 

(5.) That Mr. Garnsey be appointed chief clerk at a 
salary of 3501. a year. 

First Olass Officer: Mr. F. W. Cook.— 
Salary, 1872. 103. Service, eleven years. 

We recommend— 

(6.) That Mr. Cook be placed in the first class, at the 
commencing salary of the class, 200/. per annum. 

Six Second-Class Officers.—Mr. A. Maddox, 
inspector of tenement property. Attends to 
changes of tenancy, valuation of fixtures, 
notices to quit, &c. He has been in the service 
eleven years, and is a very useful and experi- 
enced man. Present salary £3 per week. 

We recommend— 

(7.) That Mr. Maddox be placed at the top of the 
second-class at 2001. a year. 

Messrs. F. J. Ruddle, H. Ainsworth, W. A. 
Webb, and F. Littlewood, are surveyors who 
have entered the service during the past two 
years. They have proved themselves good 
officers, and have been paid 3/. 3s. per week. 

We recommend— 

neworth, W. A. Webb, and 
— gong yg Fog second-class at the com- 
mencing salary of 162/. 10s. each. 

There is a vacancy for an additional land 
surveyor, whose employment was authorised by 
the Council on August 2 last, but who bas not 
yet been appointed owing to want of accommo- 


woo recommendations were all agreed to, 
although amendments were moved to the effect 
that the Valuation work proper (the valuation 
of property which the Council might seek to 
acquire) should be kept distinct from the 
—— — 
fficer ted for t named work. 

—* also urged that the salary proposed to be 
ven to the Velner was lnadeqen™ 
i uare. recom- 

Green-street, oot ss 8g * * 
discussion, 


yy s 
aliow the returns sent to the local authorities | tary 
through 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The Architectural Association. 






Building on Taesday 
President, in the chair, Mr. F. BR. m 
A.R.LBA., read a paper on “ The Ventilation 
of Pablic Buildings,” which he treated in a 
most exhaustive manner. A Vv 
—— Mould, seconded by Mr. Booth, 
supported by Messrs. H . 
Hinde, and Willoughby, term 
meeting 
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CAST-IBON COLUMNS. 


 Srr,—Will one of your readers kindly tell me 
how in practice” the dimensions of a hollow cast- 
iron pillar are calculated, “ without the use of 
tables,” the height and lead being given. 


d 35. df’ 3-5 onl 
The formula W=42. — 6. seoms y 


ad ted to checking estimated dimensions, and 


ap “ 
ble of thms is A 
then a table of logari — 


**Ereenwollꝰ is referred to the four articles 
upon “ Pillars” which formed our Student's Column 
(“Tron”) in June, 1888. The formula be 
described in article xxv., page 454. In 
standard book, as well 8 iS eigradg etn ow 
diameters (d 2) from 1 to 12, increasing by frac- 


tional parts, snd also the powers of length (/ *%) 
of struts 





aw 


In this formula, which is constracted to the. 

li-known Gordon formula: P= strain in 
ee square inch of section, =the ultimate. 
quien an of a short 
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of inertia = ‘7854 R‘, and the area = ‘7554 D*, 
hence the radius of gyration 
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The 
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now 

most exact diameter 
, but since there is a liability for the core 
be concentric in casting, there is no harm in 
upon the tafe side in large columns. 
hollow coluun of average thickness is preferable to 
thickness, and the latter is 


rf 


3.8 


also preferable to a solid column, because by en- 


g the diameter, i stiffness is attained 
with the same quantity of metal. In the case of a 
hollow column the strength nearly equals the dif- 
ference between that of two solid columns the dia- 

: of which are egual respectively 
— internal diameters of the ew *— 
e, for example, we imagine we have to 

with a eblumn 12 in. solid diameter and 80 in. long. 
If five tons moy be allowed as the eafe strain in a 
very sbort column, how much may be allowed for 
this column with both ends firmly fixed and bedded 
with extreme care ! 


— =3 inches. 


r= 5 = 5 
1\/80\3 
1+( 5) (=) —— 


per square inch, and since rh - 2°78, it shows that 
the area required would be at least twice that of 
a short column where five tons permissible strain 
could be introduced. 





=18 tons 





IMPACT LOAD. 


Sim,—A rectangular slab of concrete is firmly 
supported at two opposite sides in the direction of 
ite length, and held firmly as between two girders, 
while the adjacent opposite edges in the direction 
of its width are free and unsu A weight 
of }ewt., or 561b., is allowed to fall upon the 
centre of the slab, from s height of 9 ft,, and it is 
required o know what decd load, applied passively, 
a beequivalentto the impulsive load des:ribed 
above. 


Can any of readers give the writer an 
suggestion on sho-cuhion | IMPACT. : 








AIR CURRENTS IN SEWERS. 


Siz,—Referring to the article which appeared in 
your paper some weeks ago on Mr. W. Santo Crimp’s 
experiments on the movement of air in sewers, 
[ have recently taken observations in the deep 
headings and completed sewers in the outfall works 
at Margate, with the result that I find the direc- 
tion of the air currents is controlled entirely by 
the wind on the surface. J. WILKINSON. 

Phoenix Wharf, Battersea, 8. W. 
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ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ELKEC- 
TRICITY SUPPLY.—VIII. 


MAGNETIC TERMS. 


RON and steel play such important parts 
EIS in the constraction of eatunnstiantehe 


machinery and other plant used in 
connexion with electricity supply, that it is 
necessary, before proceeding further, to define 
certain terms used in describin 
state and 


ially in ordinary text-books; 
anything like an exact study of the subject has 
been by purely mathematical methods, that is 
to —— methods which 


purposes, magnetism 
to be a finid capable 
at a distance, an assumption 
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The definition of unit 
given in apr article. 
isa produces a 
————— of one centimetre from it 
the locus of points distant one centimetre 
surface, whose area is 4 


req supposed 

of gravity. It is, therefore, sometimes con- 
venient to speak of “a quantity of magnetism,” 
and Unit quantity of Magnetism, as that 
quantity which produces 4 lines of force. If 
it is desired to measure the quantity of light 
coming from a gas flame, the total quantity or 
number of rays of light sent out in all direc- 
tions is measured ; a lens may make the amount 
of light emitted in one direction vastly 

than that sent in another, but 


from a magnet may be concentrated in one 
direction, so as to form a very intense field, or 
may be distorted in any way; but a given 
quantity of magnetism can only produce a given 
number of groups of 4 = lines of force. 

The Moment of a Magnet (M) is the strength 
of one of its poles (m) multiplied by the dis- 
tance (/) between them. ThatisM=mil. The 
expression “magnetic density” is sometimes 
applied to the surface of a magnet. The Mag- 
netic Density (D) at any point on the surface 
of a magnetised mass is the quantity of mag- 
netism per square centimetre at that point,— 
that is, D is the number of groups of 47 lines 
that emerge per square centimetre at that 

int. 

P'The degree to which a body or portion 
of a body becomes magnetised is calied its 
“intensity of magnetisation.” 

The Intensity of Maynetisation (1) at any 
point within a magnetised body is the magnetic 
moment per unit volame at that point. Let v 
be the volume of a little cube of cross section s 
cut from around the point so that an edge 
is parallel to lines of force, then if M be 


l 
its moment, i oat. Now from the 


quantity of magnetism m there come 4 x m 
lines of force, therefore I is the number of 
groups of 4 lines passing through the point 
per square centimetre. In the case of a uni- 
formly magnetised bar, I is the number of 
groups of 4 lines emerging from the magnet 
divided by the area of the end or cross section. 

The various definitions given so far do not in- 
volve in any wy considerations of the magne- 
tising ageat ; indeed, in the case of a permanent 
magnet no such agent exists, for having once be- 
come magnetised coercive force keeps the mole- 
cules in position. Steel and iron are magnetised 
by various methods, but they all consist of send- 
ing lines of force through the metal by some 
means or other so as to turn the molecules along 
them in the desired direction. Im the case of 
steel, and even to a certain extent in the case of 
soft iron, a blow or continued vibration appears 
to temporarily loosen the molecules and enables 
them to turn more readily ; just as when examin- 
ing the shape of a magnetic field by means of 


‘| filings a tap on the card or surface on which 
TY |they are placed makes them lie in greater 


numbers along the lines of force. A piece of 
soft iron is usually magnetised by placing it 
within a helix, the whole forming an electro- 


’ | magnet as soon as the current passes ; steel may 


be magnetised in the same way, or by putting it 
in front of an electro- In the two de- 
finitions which follow the inducing field may be 
regarded as that produced by a helix, its 

H being the strength of field within the helix 
when filled with air only. 

When different substances are placed in a 
magnetic field of a certain strength the intensity 
of magnetisation induced differs considerably, 
and depends on the “ susce lity” or “co- 
efficient of magnetisation ” of the substance in 
each case 


ient of Magne- 
tisation. of — Gd 


I 
That is k = 7- When the coil was empty 





H lines per square centimetre passed through 


Gussaptibility (kh) > le the intensity of mmc-| 2. 0 
—— —— Sama 





=1+ 4rk,andk =A! 


y is roughly this: 
volves the idea of the metal 


scribed as portions of this fi 
— spose sad ofl ented 
way space an sorts 
Magnetism is measured by the number of 
axes or lines of force produced, and the ¢ 
tity numerically stated by the total — 
groups of 4x lines formed. The method o 
measuring magnetism must not be confused 
with that adopted for measuring the 

a magnetic field, when the number of ling 
passing through a given area is taken and notthe 
total number of lines so! — 
speaking, then, by a quantity o we 
——— or a number of lines of farce. 
It is a remarkable fact that when one of 
these whirls or lines of force is sent thtos 
piece of iron or other magnetic substance it 
produces a number of other whirls within th 
mass, which, in turn, are sent out of the sd 
stance. This power of multiplying or adding 
to lines of force, already respectively referred 
to as permeability and susceptibility, will be 
discussed more fully in future articles. 

The value of » for aiz or s is arbitrarily 
taken asl. Substances for ve the value of 
pw is greater than l are ca paramagntt., 
or simply magnetic ; those for which p is les 
than 1 are calied diamagnetic. 








RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

116, Cement and Plaster. R. Stone. 
The chief point in the process of manufacture 
which is the subject of this pateat consists in trett- 
ing with petroleum, oil, vitriol, or spirit, the chalky 
substances of which the cement is By 
this means the sulphur, an injurious compound ® 
cement, is removed. Several moditications ant 
different parts of mechanism for rolling and gree 
ing the chalky material are incorpo ‘th 
same specification. 
2,780 and 2,781, Artificial Stone. A © 
Ponton and others. oe 

According to this invention an artificial stone * 
made by taking fine or coarse * 
silicious nature,—sand, gravels, pebbies, &e., * 
mixing them with a silicious cement composed 
silicate of soda or of potash, Ke. After © 
materials are mixed together they are moulded ® 
blocks and subjected to heat, and —— 
staked for use. ‘Ibe second specification relates 
the mixing of the substances and the subsequet 
crystallisation by heat, and claims that artifice 
stone so prepared may be returned to the moulds 
without showing any shrinkage or distortion. — 


6,261, Chimney-pot. F. Meriton. — on 
The chimney-cow! which is the subject of 
patent is of octagon shape, and fitted with Lewd 
ing flaps, which are blown by the wind in am * 
way as to prevent down-draught, those @ of 
opposite side being open to allow for the escap® 
smoke. ) 


10,759, Fire-places and Mantel-pieoes, # 


This investion is designed to provide open fire 
places or grates with fittings of effective #PP 
ance and increased radiating power, and We & 
provements consist in formmg upon steel of c 





metal designs, —— — 
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* liding bars from slipping when the tool| Royal Institution.— Right Hon. Lord 
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1994, C, Fifield, Silicious Paving and Building Institution of Civit Bngincers—Further discussion 
' on the | :~(1) “The Shanghai 

—* we 6.—-2,008, RK. Evered and U. Coleman, Woke by vg Ww Hark @) * The 
re Pushing Drains, Water-closets, Xe. orks, Hong Kong,” r. J. oe 
* rd. 7-202, J. Hatch, Root Glazing.—2,021, | Construction of — Watee-Werte, 
= by 5 sod W. Dearden, Stone-sawing anni oA cit Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Inepectors). 
— 2982, R. Carson, Adjusting and he Window- — Professor H. Robinson, on “ Drainage and Construe- 
: chen i desired vertical position. tion.” 8 p.m. 
incom. ee 83.077 E. Barlow, Water, Gas, Drain, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
ike aij ood other Pipes, and Joints for same.—2,0865, — —— —— * on Matters Con- 

Fisid GE A. Hay, Fireproof Doors. Domestic Fisaplace, Carpenters’ Mall, — 
but a PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. Spm 
beag AR 14177, J. Pring, Sliding and Reversible Casement | «y6'Nine Blme Works of the London and South- 
en de- Window,—20,528, E. Young, Preventing the Rat-| Rajiway. 2 p.m. 
round ting and Shaking of Window-sashes.— 20,681, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

} their 4. Myall, Finishing Wood —⸗ * of —— — —7— — oe 
rials. } Coulter, Machine for Dressing Stone, &c.—205, | the ng papers : “The Theory rma 
these H. Jobnson, Window Famenesi A. Natterer, —— — lly masa Bh te the ahcg 

: Bectric Bells. —423, W. Silverlock, Ventilating | }¥ ur WB Emon Spin.) —— 
ae Sewers, ke.—428, A. Wright, Weathered Facing-| ‘st, Pauls Eoclesiological Society. — Major 
od of rick. 711, W. Greaves, Ventilator.—734, W. and | F.S.A., on “ The Ecclesiology of | —— 

J, Rewlings, Syphon Flushing Apparatus for Water, Society 4 Arts (Indian Section).—Mr. W. Sherriff 
fused Josets, 777, ¥. Streeter, Water Waste Preventers. | ©" ‘‘ The Northern Shan States and the Burma- 
pihel BE ‘02, J. Harding, Bakers’ Ovens. —821, J. and J. | Ballway’ OPm  y peecany gs 

lines Bruce and F. Baker, Shop-window Fittings. — 832, Architectural Association.—Mr, w. A. Pite on “* Archi- 
ot the G, Hope, Sand Separators.—1,185, C. Hunter, Ex- tecture in Oxfordshire.” 7.30 p m. 
road!y tracting Cowl.—1,272, T. and H. Moorwood, Cano-| Royal Academy.—Professor J. H. Middleton on “ Flo- 


‘anal! — turies. I. 8 p.m. 
ree. — Apparatus. — 1,419, A. and E. Pullman, ——— —— ———— oth 
ne of grates. —Sir Douglas Galton, F.R.S.,on ‘“‘ Ventilation, Measure- 
into a COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. ment of Cabic Space,” &c. 8 p.m. 
ce it Open to Opposition for Two Monthe. y —— + sag 
m the 4,432, W. Ingle, Hanging Sliding Window. sashes, | __ Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors. 
$ Bud- —§,5%, B. Roberts, Prevention of Down Draught Richards i tin “ og Fama ro meee 


in Chimney-pots.—5,644, T. Shouler, Fastenings for | 4 A., F.R.S., on “ Electricity and Magnetism. 


‘doors. —5,846, J. Watkinson and T. Dodd, | 3 p.m. 
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Windows or Casements.—1,851, J. Stott, Joiner’s ——— Cases.” (2) Resumed discussion * 
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sm We ow Grates and Fire-places.—1,295, C. Shaw, | rentine Sculpture in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 








3,118, A. Clark, Moulding-planes.—18,493, H. 





on 
iD be as Brackets, &c.—5,900, H. Legg, Sash-locks.— 
rarily 
Lue of 
metic, 








Lake, Bricks, 87, D. Hart, Screw-drivers,—257, L. : 
— i ae L. Halliday, Saw- Miscellanea, 
, -—~ 6 A, : 
valentin — a The Sanitary Assurance Association — 
§ less — The ninth annasl meeting of the members of 
the Sanitary Assurance Association was on 
SECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: =| yonday, the 17th inst, at the offices, No. 5, 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. —— ——— — J pinto —— 
Fs, 11.~By ReYnc F.B.8,, in chaz. =f. ey: 
| SMamford-hit—13, 15, sak 10, Vareepeee “9 t. 68 Secretary, read the annual 


J8., @.0. £22. Is., r. £98 pa. 
Maida-hill—1, Bristol-mews, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. £2 


cture à J 510 th 
’, Blomfield-m« 6 : + e lectures given members of 
* "asain aay a a oui on —— subject, and special 
_ By Camberwell 2, UEBENHAM, TEWsOM, & Co. reference was made to the of serious 
od it et. £16 ioe, pe narbour-lane, wt. 11 yra, sanitary defects in Board Schools and clergy- 
J wii inn cok 100 been 
et Hackney 7 — weer — — the past year. The report 
p the Paddington—4, Bloomfield-pi.. aa "8 yre. ‘gr. 60° | concluded as follows:—“ Though the importan 
: 5 20 | bearing of the work of the Association on the 
L. C. * 12. By D. Young. ublic health is not yet fully a 
—— — wt. 47 yrs, gr. £6.... 380 general public, the financial statement for the past 
4 tert 
COCK OCC UOT Ce wr esesene t D years’ ‘ 
al : By ARBER. RUTTER, & WAGHORN. — f 
: Portland a — work continues to be appreciated. Theincomefor 
ad — Els. ae * Bolsover-st.., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. the year was 3°81. 8s. 10d., and after meeting most 
id io Dn. 28-~dy Bee A eens “40 | all liabilities a balance is carried forward.” 
yards | King's Cros—P er. of e212 4 — Chairman proposed the 
—* i from 8} to 23, yrs...” YB Feversion æia that the more he saw of the work of 
ued By Ww. T saunas ‘tee wee enees 3 the A i ti and the need 
nen Montagn-oq,—L.g r. of £31. 10s. term 12 ye... provement the more was he 
yrs. 305 
ne : p Eden- ove. f. m 
‘ca Campbell-rd. wi. 77 yrs., gr. £10, 00 | might be formed, so — was 
this lelingtom—j {6 ja" Gawiicgtccyetseeeeeeeee-. 825] Gone, Alderman Sir Vincent 
ry —e——— —— ut. 22 yrs., g.r. iat ton seconded nen coeape see Daag 
' orneey-rd., ut 68 — Oe 64 8S cess + was su ; 
tbe we ⏑⏑⏑—⏑— oe OF om Mark EL Judge, and Mr. Hetiry Rutherford, and 
6 of “i Hamilton-rd., u.t. 57° yrs., gr. 6 passed unanimously. Burne, C.B., and 
a 2 ee ae 290 | Dr. Danford Thomas were re-elected members 
. Brockley 19 F HARDS & BRADLEY. of the Executive Council, and Sir Joseph 
ee et cn ae ee 
a Lat. for leasehold sore root Heshold | spectively. 
* the freehold; cont: sr. hoe ground-rent ; r. or naa Schools, Leicester.—In a limited competi- 
once per catituated rental: ut hat: for leasehold; e.r. | tion, confined to local architects, we hear that 
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RAS coche £775 | referred to the work of the Council in pro- 
moting the Sanitary Registration of B 
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for a new school to accommedate 500 children. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS & PUBLIC APPOINTMENT, 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. at 
COMPETITION. 


Nature of Work. By whom Required. | 
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Plan for School, Vood OreenTottenham School Bd, 














By whom Required. 





....| Hendon Local Board .. 
.| Mortlake Highway Bd. 
Willesden Local Board 
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ortuary 
Iron Pipes and Castings for Waterworks .. 
Sluice Valves and Hydrants 
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Corporation 

Com. of H.M. Works,a&c, Official 
..| Finchley Local Board... 
Wimbledon Local Bd. 


.| Tottenham Local Board 
— of Works 
— —8 ‘Dusting, one St. Margaret — 

Refiux Valves, Stop Valves, &c. 
Roadmaking and Paving Works 


Road Materials... 
private baths both sexes, and Married Couples’ Quarters at Workhouse , 
and snrridgmed het adopted oe toe Cast-iron Columns, Wrt-iron Roof Principals| 
Works and Materials 
———— ts prepared by MW. B. G. Painting and Repairs, Kennington-park 
elag 7/0000 onda” the estimated cost — sameged doy oP ane eg oes 
—— —— fer ot tof Post-Ofic, Rirkenhead 
Worst, Materials, &c A. 
Buildings on Pier, Douglas, ‘Isle of Man —* of Man Harb. Com. 
2 Making-up Roads Beckenham Local Bd. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Painting and ——* Victoria-park London County Council | Oficial 


New Church, Rom 
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Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. 
' 
eee — | be egg ae O 
Surveyor . ..| Burton-on-Trent Corp. 
District Surveyors (4) of Main Roads | East Sussex C, C 
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TENDERS. CHELSEA.—For the supply of ——_" 


{Communications for insertion under this heading Chelsea Vestry (annual —— F 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. } 


— 
eo. © Oe 


A. & F. Manuelle, Leadenhsll-street 656 5 ® 
BIRMINGHAM.—For erecting house, Westfield road, W. H. Wheeler, 11, Queen Victoria- 
Ed zbaston, for Mr. H. Wright, Jun. Messrs. J. P. Sharp street 


& Co., architects :— For Granite Curb and Pitching. 
J. Harle 3 


George Gill 
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Fer Broken Guernsey Granite. 
N owell & Robson 
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DAWLESH (Devon) -For 


Ladywood, Birm ee the! == —E——— Devon 
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BROMLEY Ca —For erecti , mi tevens, 

Gardiner. Messts. Wadmore & 

my to 35, Great St. Helens, E. 
‘Brom! 
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For addftions to Priory Cottage, Cat- 
for Mr. R. Archer. Mr. Albert L 
Guy, architect, . 
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THE BUILDER. 











— — 
— schools, to aecommodate 
— and For ith residences for master and 
os wading boundary walls aud fences, &c., at 
— Southend-on-Sea, for the Leigh Sec School 
— J Walter J. Wood, architect, 1, Finsbury- 
- a Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, 1, Fins- 
— — ——— £5,400 0 0 
7 Colchester ...-..----+- 5,240 . 0 
5. Mayes, Southend . —* 
diver & Richardson, Southgate 4,7 . 
¢ Parmenter, Braintree 4,705 0 
if stoner Southend . 4,690 0 0 
Woodhams, Southend 4.574 0 0 
i Timed, Poplar .... ee. cee ees: 4,547 : 0 
7? Orfeur, Colchester...- .--++-+++- ae 0 
Darke & S00 eed ater 4.423 0 0 





_For erecting new workhouse buildings, 
— Pancras- road, London, N.W., for 
* Guardians of the Poor of Saint Pancras Parish. 
vats. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall- 
— City. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Corderoy & 
— W. T. Farthing :— 


ef] BYOB. £84,649 0 0 
ao Bury St. Edmunds...... 83,947 0 0 
Tarnef, ARO ck ccneenane $2, - 0 0 
81,4738 0 0 
Kirk & Knight .......--0seveeeee $1,250 : 

imgtoN .....-ssereerces ), 
ee Chesham sa aches gmat 80,000 0 0 
W JoROOOR......- ee ccccccverere 79,500 0 0 
allen, Kifburn .......- «00+ -0-s00 76,842 0 0 
eS RE PRIS RES 76,265 0 0 
JO, Richardson .............+++. 76,250 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ......-.--00-00 76,144 0 90 
a &W. Pattinson..........+-++++ 75,458 0 0 
W. Backeridge. — — — 75,240 0 90 
Kirk & Randall.. Secs FA = 
A. Krauss, Bristol... 71,400 0 0 


([Architects’ ‘estimate, ‘£75, 513. } 





LONDON.—For rebuilding the “‘ Red Lion” public 
house, Kilburn, for Messrs. Warman & Co., and for 
alterations and additions to the * Bon Marché, ” for Mr. 
W. Roper. Mr. W. T. Farthing, architect, 46, Strand, 


Wi 
Bon Marché. Red Lion. Total. 

Wall Bros, ...... £4,207 .. £8,804 .. £13,191 

ciuaecesee  Gyllt ae OO: wc 12,527 
Leslie & Co. ... 3,863 .. 8,653 .. 12,516 
i. L. Holloway 3.900 .. 8,334 .. 19,324 
Scrivener ........ 3,800 .. 8,490 .. 12,810 
Godirey.......-.0. 3,814 .. 8344 .. 12,158 
Sharmur ..... 3,798 .. 8,290 .. 12,088 
Baalam Bros. . 3,976 .. 8,088 . 12,0590 
Spencer Co. .... 3,684 .. 8,183 .. 11,867 
Oldrey & Co. 3,767 .. 7,990 11,757 
J, Allen... 3,777 .. 7,906 . 11,683 
G. Todd... 3,690 .. 7,889 . 11,579 





WWNDON.—For building the ‘“‘The White Horse” 
Tavern, ris Bush, for Mr. W. G. Watts. Mr. 
WG. architect, 2, New Broad-street, E. > — 

Eddie 066 


|. REM ae ere on ara £6, 0 
Fy as WOON cocsanvacdéecisckes 4,819 0 : 
Fs WD 5 6cbincenennckaetuns 4,499 0 0 
Kirk & Randall oovce 6498 09 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .. —— 4,421 00 
NE — 4800 0 OG 
WE Asch sewinnede keane emumaeee 4, 0 0 
GE NUE id dk cee ob ck 4.357 0 0 
ERD «.ccke~cdbbebsdibees 4218 0 0 
gee SB Reo We , 0 0 





WWNDON.—For proposed alterations to the “‘ Queen 


Elizabeth” public-house, Bagley's-lane, Fulham, 8.W., 
patho er & Co., Da ge ome, “Mr. J. G. Ensor, 
i 
—— —* vo ied by Messrs. Saville & 
" DOE «uw ike ak 
Cte 0+ aia cscs the: “140 0 6 
ne. Fotheringham pee ccenee 13896 0 0 
it * ———— ns ciuaiis —* 
— a 1. 0 0 


, 268 
list was received too late for insertion last week. ] 





LINDON, —5 alterations, &c., at the “Chippe 
ham” public-house, Shirland- - yd 
W. Mill i. © Youns, Toad, Pad dington, for Mr. 


rsa, EPO SEE OS £2,770 0 O 
Langridge psvbcnndevdviadownnlne 2,700 0 0 
— * aoe £567 6 6 
— ies eseeei pees — 0 0 
Mere? &8on — . 2,490 0 0 
Godan - 2,447 0 0 
S “yee - 2,337 0 0 
—5 2,197 0 06 


Was received too late for insertion last week.) 








the ‘cae paving, ing, Merbing, and and —— — tor 
Vepor : 


* tient See 

— — 

M a BE Des hort e ' 

j ume —— 
Tell-grove, Dulwich, 

— eT Peete a: . £590 1 8 

“ m & Co. "St eeeeeecveeeca ced — os ce 493 16 0 

J Stowell, Camberwell ”” S 3 — 
Senate-streat, Nunhead, 

—— 

Mb a 222 17418 0 

= ERE ate ares ore 

+ towel, Camberwell "*°"""""" 389 "3 a0 

Ferrie-roaat. 

— . 

a — — — —— —A 

J, oe ae ee — oe ee 325 14 2 

Movin aces MS 





LONDON,.—For “Swiss Hotel,” Old 
Compton-street, W., for Mr. C. Glattiie. Messrs. W. A. | 
Ww & 156, Regent-street, V. 

tities by Mr. Wm. Mills :— 
WS £3,900 0 0 
tc SE FP E GES OLIN PECTS 5,471 0 0 
*-* ss 7 * > 295 0 0 
Mem GR DOMS: 5 os 66 os hos 5,170 0 0 
cit dchesiekd tha tnenes dens 5,100 0 0 
Roome (accepted) ............... . £300 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations at the “ Prince Albert,” 
Notting-hill, W. Mr. Young, architect :— 


—— £1,720 

Se ER PEC eee 597 

Mower and Son ....... J 1,490 

1,440 

NE aid 1,305 

ieee? — — 
OD 2 oo oeeteueenne 

$840 od00 wk 0ee Od O8e Ci orEd HERONS . 11 





LONDON.—For erecting shops, stables, &c., and exe- 
cuting various repairs, at Nos. 18 and 20, High-street, 
Camden Town, for Mr. J. Bryan, Mr. Robt. J, Beale, 
— — Westminster 

8. R Lamble, Kentish Town ...... £1,067 0 0 
Gould & Brand, Camden Town . 

G. Prior, Walthamstow tow (accepted). 








street, E.C., for Messrs. H Co. Mr. Albert 
Vicars, architect, 161, Strand :— 
JJ £989 0 0 
WUE sca cs cay veeenedccons 4 Cates 978 0 0 
Cotter & Oty sas 98 0 0 
Or NN 5 i o's 55 kris ee da che eves 630 0 0 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to stables, 
&c., at ‘ Rosedale,” Walton-on-Thames, for Mr. P. 
Riddell. Mr. F. Le Rossignol, architect and surveyor. 


No eS: — 


—— eee: =e 
ts MOE 683 0 0 
Wes OE So vee is peodeene 665 0 0 
B. Ingram & Co. (accepted) ........ 565 0 0 





LONDON.-~-For part re Nos. 30, 31, and Bo, 


Sandys-row, Middilesex-street, ———— E. 
J. 0. Cook, architect. No quantities su i 
Battley eis Rndes aie cwen £370 0 0 


BOD 715 0 0 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham ........ 714 0 0 


LONDON.—For alterations —* additions to No. 16, 
King's-road, Chelsea, 8.W., for Messrs. Lester & Co. 
Mr, J. William Stevens, —— 21, New Bridge- 
street, London, E.C. :—- 








& Co ic bees £495 0 0 

W. Buckeridge, Kensington ........ 465 0 0 

— kinks sn noe eueebeweakwieion 400 0 0 

ee ete ewe eeen eee er ee ee eeaeeer ere ee oe 456 0 0 
LONDON. —For fitti &c., smoking-room, 
J —BB—— 2c for Ww. 
K d. Mr. Walter Graves, — ester House, EC. * 

arehitect: ⸗ 

Si DB os — — — i ~» £250 0 0 

Nig Ee” pay mor ee 249 0 0 

— 247 0 0 

Snes & Co. Goaeapied —— — 2400 00 





LONDON.—For pulling down the enclosure wall we 


the Chapel-of-Ease, Holloway PE seme ey tee same, and 
axing on trom wake for the Ch urchwardens of St. Mary, 
sts Fr Smith, architect, 66, Chancery- 
lane, W —— 
Builders’ Work. 
Holton & CG. 66. ois saeses epee =o 
ñ— —————— 
Potter & Sons ......-+- —— ca eB 
Philp & Son eeseae ee ee ee ee eeer ere enna 412 17 6 
WimtOl «onc itim, eee 
Wee ck, 317 0 0 
Wilkinson Bro@. .4.4-scssscvessssce . 26 86 6 
Jones & Co, esr ewe reer een hoe eer wear ee 295 10 0 
Wee gd ve vk ~~ a .6 0 
Bulford eeteeeeaeve ee eevee eeveraeereeeve ig : 
Pigg Co. eee ene 0 eeeerrteoevene eee — 
— — — ————— ee 220 0 0! 
ronfounders’ Work. 
Potter & Sons ...... jocedivc os enws an OO TE ST 
Pattison .... see oe el oe oa ao : 
_ Ay saat — 205 6 0 
ones Co e@eeeeeneaee eeeeeceeerereaevere > 9 6 
—— err — ee eeeeee 362 12 0 
Hart eee eee PCR Ce ee Oe ee re seveee oe a — 
ill & Smith J ehaneiun 
we ja tedebose ce eae © 
& Co ee#eeeeeer een ee ee oe 344 0 0 
ae e+ ee eeeure 318 12 46 
ever vee @eef & © 245 0 0! 





waive a a 
R. C. Widdicombe. ggg a age ng te hems 
Westminster 





LONDON.—For laying Limmer Asphalte in | Ferris: 


— — 
lines se a eee evens iss 8 0 

— ey Uae Vic 

mano ey Senden 


— & Brand, Camden-town* .... £191 9 © 















* Accepted, 


” 









Suite & ons ; 
— — late Feng 


Ee. and Orpington -— 





**e**e8 4% © ee 


+e 7 * @ ee eee ee eee 


fer e ee @ © @ & 








} at the “ Warwick * 
Mr. Hucks. Mr. E. 





ollowen Mecthers * 

is irda nic aes £330 6 0 
oe: — os : . 
Ham OB cd uci aes 
pS TE, SORE De OE Be 27 0 0 
A. & W. Garnar, Peckham .......... 220 9 0 








LONDON.—For alterations to fitting offices, 
Nos, 62 & 63, Mark-lane, for Meuue Gebers Oi 
& Osborne. Mr. F. Le Rossignol, architect and sur- 


A. Walker (accepted) .........6045. £244 7 2 


LONDON.—For two new shops at Bowyer-terrace 
—— for Mr. W. Gray. Mr. J. W. Stevens, archi. 
t:— 





—— £735 6 O 
pee ae ONE bso vids dexsccoesceiel 627 0 0 

J 620 0 0 
505 0 0 
—— % — » 060 0 
CURE acccsicseciiatstecder —— “ 583 0 0 





LONDON.—For repairs and redecorations at Hanover 





Rye-lane, Peckham. Mr. Thos. sur- 
vey, 3884, Old Kent Road, 8.E. :— een 
Young & Lonsdale — ———— —— £204 0 0 
200 0 06 
a a ee ne boundary wall and re- 
cia sat the Anchor veggie * 
for Maar 7B, High-street, Lewls * —— 
— Dh Fg — bil beatae : .. £322 69 0 
ROIS vik a vans uv dekucdesdscabue 318 0 0 
232 0 © 
NS PEEP GE Pee a PM mo 28 0 0 
Robson, Lewisham (accepted) —— 2773 0 «0 
LONDON.—For fronts and at 127, King’s 
Cross-road, W.C,, for Mesers. All ‘ 
8. Yardley & Sons ( tae £300 0 
too late for insertion last week.]} 





LONDON.—For show-cases —* fittings to lobby and 
—— James Perriman, 160, High-street, Camden 


S. Yardley & aceepted)........ 0 
— the bate doe tonatied ina eck} 


LONDON.—For alterations to new strong- 
vou front, and interior a’. 18, Porchester- 
—— for oe KE. W. ; 


Yardley 4 Sons (accepted -, £485 0 0 
Received too late for — 5—— 


LON wo ——— eoun 
fittings for Army and 
Limited, Westminster :— 








— — 
{This list was received too 





phe poor vs HAVEN (8S. Wales).—For pulling down 
the Ales” Milford 











— Pty oy rey 
Kent, for Mr. A. Brown. 
and survéyor, 1, 
E. Lawrance & Sons, London — 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham .. 


D. Payne, Bromley.......--++---- — 
— Son, — 


— — 

















J 


—— Ke av, Nicholl, Limited, * De Albert I Guy, 
_ Robson. seseceens — one £52 i) 9 
—— — ee ee ee Oe we Re ee MO 0 6 
Pritchard ** agate dete — 193 0 0 
Kennard Bros...... . fee eee 4536 0 0 

-¢ee¢, nley (accepted) 4 — ‘3 Q 0 
—— a bo 8 





ne * * 
pee ae AL GPR RA PORT PSS ; ahd * ae a a 
Se eT htt tae ee dad bs Ay J > 4 * 7 . * . ‘ 
4 . * F* v * Po ¥ hart) nd, * 7 * 7 7 2 2 4 math Se « * " 
Mae H ye eas oi cg DEE RS RE Feet baa ee a te ees a oa Na Bi Re * 
* * * ae " ‘ i. — vat 
rh ey Neato — E eee tee hr ers er caetaah, DGC ET At ALLAN LM A ERE POOR TERA AAR EI ——————— 
—2 —* — ———— ——E——— — 
8 
— * wd * 


- ? ° - . a * * a . ? ee % . - y ur . bai wet ee poe 3S * F — — 7 y . : 3; * gH a og ae * 
* y ar - th * eOv rw > ~ > - La” Sees “i a 4 * 
2s he! Sign Ce ee esa tei ee ae Diao ae F Pee POE MgC 4 — fe ’ “ee ; SE ae PR PON aero ae — Teme ; be 
J MOSS — cst pose — EE F aa aay f L § 


ee ů 









x pe GEIS PIN er terpenes 


Be 


—— — seen parti) pr a: RRP ME MD AD eat AME 


ws 


—_ Le eet Rr ee 


- 


NS PAE oe RRS he 5 * bc? a ——— i eee 8 tg 
4 





9 


OPE PE ee 


Np Aue. ONE HE Senger RERE INN epee ae Sear 


* ere th — 
SRR SS PNA RP RP EI a 
~ * pte hc ia fins nine ns Manan AS | + ae me ; 


* 4 * * 
* 
OARS NLR ALLEL SAAS AED LARA AS PEDERIIAIN GEENA. A — — 
a * Se 








PLYMOUTH. — — 
Archd. D. 
Palmer 


premises, No. 14, Cam- 
J. © Holland. Mr 





PLYMOUTH.—For — 
—— lor A ope 





PLYMOUTH. — _ For additions to Mount 
Temperance Hotel, Plymouth, 0 Mrs. Kernick. Mr. 
Archd. D. architect 





POTTERS BAR (Herts).—For the enlargement of the 
ae oe Northaw, ge wr Bar, for the Rev. W. 
essrs. Charles Kirk & Sons, architects, Slea- 


’. Miskin, St. Al 933 
Redd & Son, Grantham (accepted) 925 


8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—For the erection and com- 
of a Pg ~ residence, Dane-road, for the 

of Eversfield Estate. Mr. Frank H. 

Trinit — — street, Hastings. 


No. 2.° 
-.-- £288 
190 
186 
214 
200 


° pews” oj 5 
STREATHAM.-—For alterations and additions to the 


“Horse and Groom,” Streatham, for Mr. J. Pettingill. 
wets Reynolds, architect :— 


eocecoco 











WATFORD.—For erecting new stabling at Watford, 
—> for Messrs. R. White & Sons. Mr. C. W. Lovett, 





WICKHAM (Kent). — —For alterations and additions to 
the “‘ Foresters Arms,” Wickham-lane, Wickham, Kent, 
for Messrs. Mitchell & Beasley. Mr. J. O. Cook, archi- 
tect, Woolwich, 8.E. No quantities supplied : — 





WooD GREEN —— \—For “| Lendon 
Provincial go Laoag prepared N. Mr. A. R. Barker, 


—— Young & 


coooco 


errard 
[This list was received too late for —— — week. } 


Alterations at the “ Kenilworth Castie.”—The lowest. 
tender in the list for this job, published in the Builder 
last week, p. 124, was sent by Messrs. G. Mower & Son, 
not by anyone named ‘‘ Moore.” The mistake was not 








— BUILDER, 














PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,“ Tae Bortpsx, Loxpor,”’ 


— HARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








AN EDITION — * og THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





READING CASES, 7 By SINE rae meee. — 


HOWARD « SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 24. ft. 
the . ha °C 
Walnut Dadoes ,, is. lid, 
Osk, 1 inch Parquet Floors, lsid and polished, from 
square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, 
£6. 18s. a square. — 
Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
and polished, from £5 a square, 
Ost Wood Dadoes, from Is. per foot super. 
bit reed » from 1s, $4. per foot. super. 
Ml ry Mar ft. extra, 














the above Quotations for 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


BOW AY & SONS 
Tender gee —** Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 


Plaster.” 
Werk. tained Cathedral Glas, and anyother atone 

















CRAIGLEITEH STONE 
UALLED for Staircases, Steps, 


et for Pablic 














LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt 
executed. 


_ 22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-strest, E.0. 0; {an 


i i 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAL, 
bo. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED 810 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


'80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, #/ 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH — 














HOBBS, HART, 


& CO.. —— 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 
STEEL SAFES, STRONE- ROOM AND PARTY- WALL ood R 


—— 


tat samen a (ased in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre), 





Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, London 


London ; Manufactories, Wharneliffe Works, Arlington-st-, London, 





